












Tough breaks with some good ones— 
heartaches with some joy—long nights 
hurtling through the darkness with danger 
at every mountain curve with some happy 
ones in bed—a lot of bad guys to deal 
with and some good—that’s the story of 
the men who drive by night to deliver the 
goods to the people who enjoy the good 
things of life in the safety of their homes. 


Persons in the novel ‘‘They Drive By Night” 

NICK BENAY, 

hardcased, young, and quick with his tongue and his fists, is an 
independent trucker working mainly between Oakland and Los An¬ 
geles. The tough, uncertain, and dangerous life is just his meat, and 
he thinks there is big money to be made—if he can ever get the 
truck paid for, and a few breaks. PAUL BENAY 

Nick’s brother and his partner in wildcat freight-hauling, is the wor¬ 
rying member of the family. He thinks Nick takes too many gambles 
and he is not sold on their future. He thinks maybe he’d rather stay 
home with his wife and have a steady income. CAS5Y HARTLEY^ 
an attractive giri hitchhiking to Los Angeles to look for a job, is 
picked up outside of Oakland by Nick and Paul. Cassy knows her 
way around, but she is no floozy, and there is something about her 
that makes Nick want to see her again. ISABEL BENAY, 

Paul's wife, is a dark girl with an amused, attractive face. She wants 
to have a baby, but Paul thinks they can’t afford one yet. She keeps 
house for Nick and Paul in Fresno and wishes they would get home 
more often. WILLIAM BLAKE, 

manager of the Western Freight Agencies, uses the wildcat truckers 
to moVe his loads but looks on them as a herd of unwashed animals. 
He’s a sharp customer and plays both ends against the middle when¬ 
ever he can get away with it. SUMMONS, 

Blake's^Los Angeles manager, would like to give the truckers a bet¬ 
ter break, but Blake’s the boss. FARNSWORTH, 

a truck dealer in Fresno, sells his battered assortment to the wild¬ 
catters and then repossesses them as soon as payments are missed 
and he can catch up with the drivers. 







What “They Drive By Night” is about— 

“You’ve got to have your brains knocked out to be a 
truck driver/’ says the waitress in the roadside cafe. 

“You don’t have to, but it helps/' says Paul Benay, 
who worries about his uncertain future and wishes he 
could stay home and work for a steady income. Paul 
knows that few wildcat truckers make any money—that 
even when hauls are plentiful they sweat hard for the 
tire companies, for the gas companies, for chiseling 
agents, and seldom have a buck left over. 

But Nick Benay is different. He’s in love with the 
tough, foot-loose, dangerous life of the wildcatters. 
“This ain’t an easy job,” he says, “but there’s big money 
to be made. The faster you haul, the more loads you get; 
and the sooner you pay for your truck, the more money 
you make.” 

Well, Nick is a hard-boiled lad, and he can take it. 
He’s quick with his tongue and fast with his fists, and 
he doesn’t like to be pushed around. Wildcat trucking 
is a good way to live. That’s what Nick thinks till he 
picks up Gassy Hartley, who is hitchhiking to Los Ange¬ 
les to look for a job—and who has what it takes to 
make Nick do some worrying too. 

This is the fast-moving story of three human beings— 
Nick and Paul and Gassy—and what happens to them 
in a ruthless world. At the same time it’s a story of wild¬ 
cat trucking and the constant battle of the long-haul 
drivers with fatigue and with chiselers, against death 
and against time. It’s a hard-bitten and violent story- 
earthy, dramatic, and unglamorized. 
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They Drive By Night 


Chapter One : freight charges 

It was three in the morning and the watchman was 
flashing his light on piles of vegetables and sacks of po¬ 
tatoes and onions. A cold wind blew in from the bay, 
and the deep, long sound of a ferryboat moaned in the 
darkness. A peculiar, ringing silence hung in the air and 
everywhere on the street were the shapes of trucks, the 
drivers sleeping on seats, waiting for lights to flood on 
and doors to open. 

The watchman was crippled and his short, wide body 
swayed from side to side as he walked. The half-light 
illuminating his face caught his brows and sharpened a 
gleam in his eye so that he was like a man from another 
world. Here, in the darkness, men who had not known 
real rest for days, weeks, months, were on the verge of 
waking, ready to leap into action at the slightest sound. 
The light swinging in a beam across windshields ex¬ 
posed faces, bodies, arms slumped down, and heads 
thrown forward as if hanging on broken necks. The 
watchman stumbled over a box, cursed, and passed on, 
and in this instant a nightmare came to a quick end in 
Nick Benay’s brain. 

Nick woke and sat up, wondering why they were 
stopped. That was always the way of it, he thought. 
Each time something happened, he came alive violently, 
trying to catch on before it was too late. Maybe he had 
gone to sleep and the truck was rolling off the road, or 
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a tire had blown. Dream and reality became one and he 
jumped up and clutched around with his eyes, grabbing 
the wheel or jamming the brakes. 

Paul, Nick’s brother, was awake too, and he said in an 
excited voice, “What’s the matter? What’s up?” 

“Nothing,” said Nick. “I dreamed we were going 
over.” 

Paul leaned back and fell asleep again and Nick sat 
trying to calm himself. He released the brakes and 
jerked back his head to shake the scare from his brain. 
Paul had been sleeping since Manteca and he was snor¬ 
ing again in a hunger for sleep. Nick watched him a 
moment before he shook his arm. “Come on,” he said, 
“the market’ll be open pretty soon.” 

He was talking as much to himself as he was to Paul. 
One moment of shutting his eyes and he too would have 
fallen asleep, but by shaking his brother, he supported 
himself. “Wake up, come on, wake up,” he shouted in 
an irritated, nagging voice, and he pulled him from the 
seat. Leaning together, they got down from the truck 
and stumbled into Mike’s restaurant. Nick’s head 
throbbed with the sound of the engine, as if he were go¬ 
ing the whole distance from Los Angeles to Oakland 
again. His feet were numb and his hands were chilled. 
The restaurant was warm, but they had to stand over 
the stove and strike their arms against their chests before 
the warmth would enter. 

“You boys just get in ?” said Roscoe, the waiter. Nick 
nodded. He was too tired to talk or even to think, his 
mind feeling the sound of the engine and nothing else. 

“It’s sure cold,” Roscoe said, and he brought coffee. 
Nick sugared the cups and pushed one to Paul, but Paul 
shook his head, “Jesus, I’m tired,” he said, speaking soft- 
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ly, his body swaying. 

Nick felt the coffee running into his mouth and down 
his throat, spreading into his stomach; and when he had 
emptied three cups, he was awake. 

Outside lights flared on and men hurried past the win¬ 
dows. The trucks which had been invisible in the dark¬ 
ness now could be seen crowding the street. Nick said, 
“Come on, Paul, let’s go.” 

Paul raised his cup and drained it. The coffee, soaking 
into his entrails, sent the strong brown warmth along his 
veins and cleared his brain; the blurred look slipped 
from his eyes, his face grew firm and he looked alertly 
about the restaurant. 

“When the hell did we get in ?” he said. 

“About an hour ago.” 

“Yeah? Musta been sleeping.” 

“Yeah.” 

The engine kept banging in Nick’s head and his eyes 
stung and felt hot. The warm restaurant held them and 
it was difficult to leave the stove and go into the cold 
street. At the door Nick turned to the waiter: “Roscoe.” 

“Sure, kid?” 

“Seen anything of Harry ?” 

“No, I ain’t. The last time I seen him was about a 
month ago. Why?” 

“Nothing, except his old man asked me to keep an eye 
out for him.” Outside Nick said, “Looks like we’ll never 
catch up with that guy.” 

“Hell, he’s okay,” said Paul. “No use worrying about 
him. He’ll show up one of these days. Think Steiner’s 
open yet?” 

“Don’t know. We’ll have to go see.” 

“We was sure lucky. If we hadn’ta found that load of 
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oranges for him, we’d still be stuck in L.A.” 

Steiner’s was open and they drove up the truck and 
unloaded three hundred boxes of oranges and stacked 
them eight high on the sidewalk. 

Buyers were shouting and arguing in the street and 
trucks unloaded fruit and produce which other trucks 
reloaded and hauled away. High above, the murky sky 
pearled and daylight filtered down through the fog. A 
cold, wet wind blew in from the bay. It was five o’clock 
when they had finished unloading, but Steiner had not 
come in yet to pay for the haul, so they walked up and 
down the street, waiting for him, trying to keep warm. 

A block from Mike’s, on a corner, stood the Produce 
Cafe. Here, as in Mike’s, men were crowded at the 
counter and the tables, eating hot cakes, drinking coffee, 
and talking in the loud, boastful voices that men in the 
markets like to affect. Nick and Paul went in, drank 
some coffee, and walked out again. Six o’clock now. The 
air had thinned and a pale, lucent light wisped in the 
street, entering their eyes and clearing their heads. There 
were fewer trucks now, and though men were still buy¬ 
ing and selling, the shouting had subsided. The floor 
hands and truckers were now free to gather together on 
the sidewalks and to joke with one another. 

“Hey, you guys,” said one of the men, “here comes 
Baby Mary.” 

“Yeah, where?” 

“On the corner. Hey, Mary.” 

Mary was a short, fat woman, disfigured by a large 
stomach. When she heard the men calling her, she 
smiled a blank, artless smile and came waddling to the 
group. A boy was standing with the men and one of 
the floor hands grabbed him and shoved him out to the 
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woman: “Here’s a new customer for you, Mary.” 

Mary stood on guard, for when she was not alert the 
men would reach out and grab at her flabby bottom, then 
spring back, laughing. She smiled at the boy, revealing 
her white gums; one of the men shuffled his feet to make 
her think he was after her and she turned quickly, her 
stomach jellying from the motion. 

“He’s only got two bits,” said the floor hand. 

Mary opened her arms and her fat face, her thin arms, 
her long loose breasts lunged forward, a sweet, sickish 
breath surged down upon the boy and he turned and ran. 
The men began to slap each other on the back, knocking 
each other about and laughing, “Jesus, did you see him 
run P Christ, he was scared. Hey, Joe, where ya goin’P” 

“Don’t he want to make a baby?” said Mary. “Two 
bits is cheap.” 

“Who the hell’d make a baby with you ?” said 
Nick. 

“Steiner’s been,” said Mary. “Fourteen dollars’ worth. 
He told me he’d pay up today. That’s why I came.” 

“Go on. Steiner wouldn’t with a bitch like you.” 

“You want to make a bet ? I’ll bet you a baby against 
two dollars. You can make one free if he ain’t been sleep¬ 
ing with me on the onion sacks.” 

“You’re a goddamned liar.” 

Mary began to cry, quietly, large tears running down 
her fat cheeks and coursing through the deep wrinkles 
around her mouth. When the men saw her crying, they 
laughed more loudly, striking each other and stamping 
their feet. “Jesus, listen to her. She says she slept with 
Steiner. Holy mackerel, look at her bawling.” Mary 
turned and padded around the corner with the men fol¬ 
lowing her, jeering and shouting. “Hey, Mary, I got a 
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dime; make a baby for a dime, for a nickel, huh ?” 

Steiner came at nine and Mary was waiting for him at 
the door. He talked with her and then opened the door 
and let her in. They went back to the office. 

Nick started to follow them, but Paul said, “Leave ’em 
alone for a minute, guy. He’ll be sick if he finds out 
Mary’s been talking.” 

“That’s not my grief,” said Nick. “We can’t hang 
around here all morning. We’ve got to get going.” He 
went up to the office and stood at the door. He could hear 
Steiner talking in a low voice and Mary giggling. Then 
the door opened and they came out, and as Mary walked 
by, she showed a five dollar bill to Nick, furtively, so that 
only Nick saw. 

Steiner came up clapping his hands. He was a thin, 
tired-looking man, bald and sack-eyed. “How come they 
sent the stuff down with you?” he said. 

“Oh, a son of a bitch named Blake kinda tripped us 
up,” said Nick, “or we woulda been hauling for him. We 
had to do some scouting on our own to find this load. 
You owe us thirty-five bucks, freight charges.” 

Steiner fingered the oranges and smiled pleasantly. 
“Think you’ll be making another trip for me?” 

“I guess so. It’s up to you.” 

“Fine. I’ll pay you on the next trip then. The next time 
you come up, I’ll have your check ready.” 

Nick stepped toward him, his arms cocked and his 
legs sprung, ready to jump on him, but Paul held him 
back. “Lay off, will you ? You don’t have to blow up.” 

Nick knocked off Paul’s hands. “The hell I don’t have 
to blow up. He’s not going to pay some floozy and not 
pay us.” 

“What are you talking about?” said Steiner. 




"Lay off, will you? You don’t have to blow up? 
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“What am I talking about? Listen. Baby Mary’s been 
spreading it around. Everybody out there knows what 
you been doing; you can’t put us in her class. You’re not 
going to screw us.” 

“Keep cool, keep cool,” said Steiner, waving his hands. 
“Nothing to get excited about. Sure you’ll get your 
money. Take it easy.” He walked back to the office, turn¬ 
ing once to look at Nick. 

“Don’t waste your time on that guy,” said Paul. “Save 
it for Blake. Steiner’s a piker compared to him.” 

“I’ve got plenty for Blake too,” said Nick. “I’ll fix him 
when we get there.” 

Steiner came from the office, fanning the check to dry 
the ink. “No hard feelings,” he said, as he handed it over. 
“Say, did Mary really talk to you ?” 

Nick smiled. 

“Sure. What did you think she’d do ?” 

“They ought to get her out of here,” Steiner said. 
“They ought to lock her up. She’s no good.” 

“She’s all right,” said Nick. “She fits this place. She 
frigs you guys and you screw us. They ought to lock 
the whole bunch of you up.” 

Steiner was not listening. “Imagine that lousy whore 
going around blabbing,” he said. “How the hell am I 
going to go out to do business with all those boys laugh¬ 
ing at me?” 

“You shoulda thought of that before,” said Nick, as 
they walked out. 

Now they had thirty-five dollars in their pockets and 
could eat. They had not eaten a full meal for nearly two 
days, except for shots of coffee at all-night joints along 
the highway. But the desire to see Blake of Freight 
Agencies drove hunger from their minds. 
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Chapter Two: forty dollars on account 

On the way to the Third Street office, Paul said, “What 
are you going to tell Blake?” 

Nick did not answer. The events of the past week ran 
through his head and he thought, What am I going to 
tell Blake? 

Nick and Paul had left Oakland two days before with 
a load of canned goods for March Field. They had 
hauled the load to Tulare, where they had broken an 
axle. Blake, the agent who supplied them with loads, 
owed them nearly four hundred dollars and they had 
felt free to telephone him since they had no cash above 
simple expense money; but Blake had refused help and 
had sent, instead, another truck to finish the haul. 

When this happened, Nick was ready to walk all the 
way back to Oakland and part Blake’s hair, but Paul 
held him down. “What’ll that get us?” he said. “We 
don’t have to stay stuck. You wait and I’ll find an axle.” 

He walked to Tulare and an hour later returned with 
an axle in his hand. 

“How did you get it?” said Nick. 

“Never mind how I got it. We’re going to fix the truck 
and go on to L.A. We’ll find something to haul back. 
Blake’ll keep. Here, pull out those bolts.” 

In another hour they had removed the broken axle, 
fished out the snapped spline, and the new axle was in 
place. In a furious, sleepless succession there had fol¬ 
lowed the trip south, picking up the oranges there and 
delivering them to Steiner in Oakland. 

“I’m going to tell him plenty,” said Nick. 

They turned down Third Street. Many of the trucks 
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which had emptied their hauls at the market were wait¬ 
ing here for return freight, but the morning loads had 
not come in yet and the street was nearly blocked. Nick 
steered through the maze to a parking-place and got 
down. As he walked briskly to the freight office, voices 
shouted, “Hi, Nick, hey there, Paul. Where you been, 
guy? Been getting any good hauls?” 

In the office, William Blake, manager of the Western 
Freight Agencies, solicitor of loads for wildcat truckers, 
nodded and smiled his way to the counter, paused to say 
a word to the clerk, then entered his room and carefully 
closed the door. He liked to see the men sitting around, 
waiting for loads, for the more men there were in the 
front office, the more his business resembled a big busi¬ 
ness, and this inflated his pride. But the sound of the 
truckers, their cursing and their loud talk, disgusted 
him. They reminded him of a herd of unwashed ani¬ 
mals. He hung his hat on a rack and sat at his desk. 
Laughter came faintly through the door. 

Blake began to open the letters which lay on his desk, 
letters which contained the yellow and green of checks, 
and while he was tending to the morning’s mail, he 
heard the door open and he looked up. 

It was Nick, the man he had least expected to see. He 
stood haggard and bearded, swaying in the doorway and 
looking at Blake with bloodshot eyes. 

On the day that Nick had telephoned for money, 
Farnsworth, a truck dealer from Fresno, had gone to 
Blake. “I’ve been trying to catch up with Benay for a 
couple of weeks,” he had said. “He’s missed a couple of 
payments and I want to repossess his truck. Do you know 
where he is?” 
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“Sure,” Blake had told him. “Now is your chance to 
get him. He’s stuck in Tulare with a broken axle. You 
can’t miss. All you got to do is tie a rope to his bumper 
and pull him in.” 

After Farnsworth had gone, Blake was certain that he 
would not see Nick again, for it was his experience that 
when a trucker was overwhelmed with bad luck he usu¬ 
ally gave up. He could not help being startled when he 
saw Nick standing before him. He smiled and got up. 
“Come in,” he said. 

Nick shut the door. 

. “How did you get back ?” 

“I got back,” said Nick, “no thanks to you.” 

“No, honest, where have you been ?” 

“Don’t give me any of that fake talk, you bastard. You 
know where I’ve been. I ought to bust your goddamned 
neck. There we were, stuck in Tulare with a broken 
axle, and I telephoned you and what do I get ? Nothing. 
You send another truck after our load and to hell with 
us. If Paul hadn’t dug up an axle, we’d still be there, sit¬ 
ting on our fannies. But I’m in now and I want to settle 
with you.” 

Blake considered shouting for help, but he knew that 
his cry would only bring more truckers into the room. 
“I’m sorry, Nick,” he said. “I hated to see you lose that 
load.” 

“Yeah, you sure did. That’s why you helped us, you 
were so damned sorry. Christ knows, you owe us enough 
money as it is, and you’re going to pay up now if I have 
anything to say about it.” 

Blake looked uneasily at the door. “For the love of 
Mike, keep quiet,” he said. “You don’t have to get so hot. 
It just happens that some of your money came in this 
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morning. I can pay you off on one load, but the others 
will have to wait.” 

Nick glared and Blake shoved out his hands. “Now, 
easy,” he said. “Sit down and don’t get excited. I’ve got 
some beer hauls I want to talk to you about, if you’ll calm 
down a little; beer south and empties back, seven dollars 
a ton, three trips a week. How do you like that ?” 

“I’d like it fine if I got any money out of it,” said Nick. 
“You’ve been horsing me around long enough.” 

“You’ve got me all wrong, Nick. Why should I horse 
you?” 

“That’s what I’m asking you, brother. You know, I’ve 
got a sort of hunch you’re a louse, but I’m not sure yet. 
What do you think ?” 

“If I was a louse, I’d be in the can, wouldn’t I?” said 
Blake. “What do you say about the beer ?” 

“I say okay, provided you pay cash on delivery. Other¬ 
wise, no. You owe me four hundred dollars already and 
I’m not going to let you pile any more on that.” 

“All right, then, cash on delivery, but you’d better col¬ 
lect at this end, when you unload the empties.” Blake 
drew a deep breath. He knew he had subdued Nick, for 
when a man listens, he is not ready to fight. “The trouble 
with you, Benay,” he said, “is that you’re always ready to 
make a beef, always getting sore. I can get loads for you 
and you can haul them for me, but you know I can’t shell 
out until the outfits pay me. What do you want me to do, 
dig repair bills out of my own pocket every time you snap 
an axle or blow out a tire ? I’m just as broke as you are.” 

“I wouldn’t mind waiting for the money,” said Nick, 
“if I was sure you were on the level. I’d hate to find out 
you were playing smart and have to beat up an old man 
like you.” 
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“You’d hate to land in jail, too, wouldn’t you?” said 
Blake. “You wait here and I’ll get your check.” He went 
out and soon returned with the check and a manif est for 
the load in his hands. “You go to the Western Breweries 
for the beer,” he said. 

Nick accepted the papers, and when he saw that the 
check was made out for only forty dollars, he was on the 
point of arguing again, but he knew that the strength of 
his argument had been weakened. He had compromised 
himself by taking the beer. 

Blake leaned forward and said quietly, “You want to 
know something ? You’re a lucky fellow. All those other 
men out there have been waiting a long time for a haul. 
But I’m giving you a break because of the load you lost 
the other day. Remember Harry Bandy? Well, I’ve had 
him on a Coast haul for the past month, running lettuce 
out of Salinas.” 

“So that’s where he is?” said Nick. “I’ve been trying 
to catch up with that guy for a couple of weeks. His folks 
haven’t heard from him for a long time and they’re wor¬ 
ried. Next time you see him tell him to send them a 
wire.” 

“No need for that,” said Blake. “He’s on his way home 
now. I sent him to Stockton to pick up a load of aspara¬ 
gus for Fresno. There’s a trucker. He never crabs. I give 
him a job and he does it. That’s the kind of a man I like. 
Now if you were more like him, maybe I could do the 
same for you.” 

Nick tapped the papers on the desk. “Okay,” he said, 
“but don’t think you’ve got me buffaloed, because you 
haven’t. You still owe me three hundred and sixty dollars 
and don’t forget it.” 

Blake shook his head with relief as Nick went out and 
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pushed his way through the crowd of drivers to the 
truck. 

The weather was colder and fog was settling on the 
Tribune Tower. They got into the truck and drove down 
Franklin, through the market. Wire doors had been 
pulled down and the place was deserted. The Watchman, 
not the grotesque figure of the early morning, but ordi¬ 
nary in daylight, was making his rounds and he turned 
his broad face and smiled when Nick beeped the horn. 
An old woman, picking rotten fruit and old vegetables 
from the gutter and stowing them into a gunny sack, 
squawked and jumped to the sidewalk at the sound. 
They drifted to Twelfth and turned right into the heavy 
traffic which carried them to the brewery where men 
were waiting to load them. By the time they had tied 
down the tarps and were going along East Fourteenth 
Street, it was nearly four o’clock and fast growing dark. 

Chapter Three: roadside pick-up 

They had made the trip from Los Angeles to Oakland 
so often that Nick knew every inch of the road and as 
they came out of New Fruitvale and took the last stretch 
of East Fourteenth Street, he imagined the distance that 
lay before them: the mountains, the valleys, the towns, 
the whole tedious journey, and he was glad when they 
came to Castro Valley and were able to turn in at Andy’s 
station. 

Andy was standing by the pumps. “ ’Lo, boys,” he said. 
“What do you know?” 

“Nothing except I’m tired,” said Nick. He got down 
and walked around the truck, pulling the tarp ropes and 
checking the tires. “Fill ’er up and check the oil.” 
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“Okay.” Andy pulled down the hose, stuck its metal 
end into the tank, and pressed the valve lever. While he 
was filling the tank, he looked at Paul, who was sleeping. 
“Listen to that guy snore,” he said. “He must be corked.” 

“Yeah,” said Nick. “I could use a little shut-eye my¬ 
self.” 

“You look dead. Did you know that a guy was looking 
for you?” 

“What kinda guy?” 

“A short, heavy-set fellow, about fifty, gray-haired. 
He acted like he was a big shot. Said Blake had sent him 
to Tulare on a wild-goose chase and asked me if I’d seen 
you around. I told him I hadn’t seen you in a long time, 
didn’t even know where you were.” 

Nick nodded. “That was the right answer, fella. So 
Blake set Farnsworth to trailing me? Thought he’d get 
me pulled in, did he? I’m beginning to catch up with 
that guy. Lucky Paul found that axle or we woulda lost 
the truck. I see where we got to do some night traveling 
until we can meet some of those back payments.” 

“Boy, you can’t trust any of them fellows,” said Andy. 
“They’ll take you for a ride whenever they can.” He fin¬ 
ished one tank and transferred the hose to the other. 
“Saw Harry, too,” he said. “There’s a swell fella. He 
came by here early this morning. Said he was headed for 
Stockton for a load.” 

“Did you get a chance to tell him what I told you?” 

“Sure. I told him his old man was worried about him, 
and his wife was afraid he had an accident or something 
and he said he was going home pretty quick. Said he 
hadn’t slept in a real bed for so long he didn’t know what 
it was like.” 

“He’s been having a lot of hard luck,” said Nick. “His 
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old man lost his farm and his folks are living with him 
and his wife. Tough going, trying to haul and pay for 
a truck and take care of a bunch of people, but he’ll pull 
through. He’s a smart fellow and this game has money 
in it. Soon as his truck’s paid for, he’s set.” 

“Hell,” said Paul, rubbing the sleep from his eyes, 
“you always talk like you had the world by the balls. 
Why, if we could make a decent living, I’d be satisfied. 
I’m beginning to think there’s nothing but grief in this 
game.” 

“Say, who dropped a nickel in you?” said Andy. 
“Jesus, look at his eyes. You ought to take a good dose 
of bed.” 

“Yeah, go on back to sleep,” said Nick. “Why don’t 
you give a guy a break ? What did you think ? It takes 
time to make a success at anything.” 

Andy finished servicing the truck. The air suddenly 
grew dark with rain, and tires of the swift passing traffic 
buzzed on the wet pavement. 

“Okay,” said Nick, “fold ’er up, we got to get going.” 
He pulled out of the station and nosed the truck down 
into the highway. In the rear-view mirror he could see 
Andy waving. 

The rain was falling hard now, in long slanting sheets 
and cars sent spray flying out from their tires. But before 
he had the truck rolling Nick slowed down. 

“What are you stopping for?” said Paul. 

Nick nodded ahead where a girl stood by the side of 
the highway. “I can’t let her stand in that rain,” he said. 
“Too bad one of these hot shot passenger cars can’t take 
time out to give her a lift.” He kicked the brakes and the 
back wheels skidded down. “Ride?” 

The girl came running up. Her shoes were muddy 
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from standing on the dirt shoulder of the road. “Thanks. 
I was beginning to wonder if I was ever going to get a 
ride.” 

“Well, you got one now. It’ll be a little crowded but 
dry.” He got down, threw her bag under the tarpaulin 
and helped her into the cab. Andy was standing under 
the station shed, waving again, the neon sign above him 
flashing Andy’s Andy’s, Andy’s. Nick climbed up to the 
seat and released the brakes; the engine roared as he 
shifted into compound and the road went glistening 
under and behind. He looked at the girl. She sat hunched 
together, shivering. Frozen stiff, he thought, and he 
reached behind the seat and brought out a sheepskin coat 
and a blanket. “Here, dry yourself and wrap up in this,” 
he said. 

“I’m all right.” 

“All right, hell.” He threw the coat and blanket into 
her lap. “That mug sitting next to you is my brother. 
Go on, Paul, you’re married, you know all about women, 
help her get dry.” 

He turned his eyes to the road, and when he looked 
back, she was leaning against the seat, relaxed, wrapped 
in the coat. Paul’s sleepiness was stronger than his inter¬ 
est in the girl and he had dozed off again. In the weak 
light, Nick watched the girl’s face and wondered why 
she was on the road. 

“What’s your name?” he said. 

“Cassy Hartley.” 

Silence fell between them and the girl was slowly 
lulled to sleep by the monotonous sound of the engine; 
gradually she fell toward Nick, breathing deeply, and 
soon her head was resting against his shoulder and she 
was light and soft, like a child. 
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Chapter Four: rolling death 

The truck lights formed a lane in which the highway 
slipped up and under, and the tires sang as they drove 
the road under and behind. The hills came up and fell 
back and soon they had passed through Livermore Val¬ 
ley and were making the turns in the Altamount grade. 
At times the road was rough and some lurch or sway 
would waken Cassy and Paul and they would sit up and 
look about, then sink back and return to sleep. As the 
truck turned south, it clung to the last crest of hill before 
gliding down the long dip into the San Joaquin Valley. 
There were few passenger cars on the road, but many 
trucks, hauling fruit, produce, or freight, pulling what 
they could get, trying to make it from one town to an¬ 
other without too much trouble. Some of the trucks were 
parked on the roadside, the drivers pulling off tires or 
lying under the engines. Or they stood on the highway 
and flagged for help, but Nick did not stop. Each time 
they passed a stalled truck, he knocked on wood. 

The road fell away in a steady downhill grade and far 
away the lights of Tracy winked in the darkness. The 
sky was clear in the Valley and stars were sharp and 
bright. The truck coasted swiftly and the points of 
Tracy’s lights grew until they became the stores and the 
lamps of the town. 

Cassy sat up with a start and rubbed her eyes as the 
truck bounced over the railroad tracks and drifted to a 
stop before Lucy’s Cafe. 

Lucy’s was one of the many all-night joints along the 
road. Trucks were parked on both sides of the street, and 
the windows of the restaurant were misted so they could 
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not see in, but the noise was enough to tell that the place 
was filled with men. 

They went in and sat down. The waitress, a round- 
faced, pleasant girl, came over to them. 

“Hello, Opal,” said Nick. 

“Hello yourself. You look tired. What’s the matter, 
getting old ?” 

“I guess so. We had a lot of trouble, but everything’s 
okay now. How about something to eat? I’ll have a 
T-bone.” 

“Same for me,” said Paul. 

Nick turned to Cassy. “What’s yours?” he said. 

“Just a cup of coffee,” she said. 

“Bring her ham-and,” said Nick. 

Opal laughed and went away, and when she returned, 
she had the steaks and coffee for Paul and Nick, and ham 
with French frieds for Cassy. They began to eat. 

In the midst of eating, Opal returned. “You know that 
fellow Harry,” she said, “the driver that’s always kid¬ 
ding?” 

“Sure,” said Nick, “Harry Bandy. What about him?” 

“He passed through here this noon. He hadn’t been 
through here for such a long time I thought the road had 
got him.” 

“Not yet,” said Nick. “He’s been hauling lettuce out 
of Salinas down the Coast. He’s on his way home now 
to sleep it off.” 

“He sure needs it,” said Opal. “I never saw a driver 
look so dead. He ordered a big lunch and then couldn’t 
eat half of it and his Mexican helper went to sleep right 
on the counter. You’ve got to have your brains knocked 
out to be a truck driver.” 

“You don’t have to, but it helps,” said Paul. 
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The people in the room were in a continual turmoil so 
that the faces in the place were never the same. Outside, 
trucks started with a roar and drove away, and other 
trucks came to a stop and new men entered the cafe. 
Nick and Paul met drivers they knew and nearly an 
hour had passed before they were on their way again. 

The road curved over the tracks and darted into the 
darkness. Nick could hardly see the girl in the low light.. 
“How come you’re hitchhiking?” he said. 

“I couldn’t find work in Frisco,” said Cassy, “so I 
thought I’d try L.A. I didn’t have enough money to go 
by bus, so I had to get a ride.” 

After a silence Nick said. “Know anybody in Los 
Angeles?” 

She shook her head. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I’m not worried about that. I’ll find a room to 
stay in, and then I’ll look for work.” 

“It’s tough to find a job,” said Nick. “How much 
money have you got?” 

“Enough.” 

“Yeah, I know, but how much?” 

“Enough to get by.” 

He did not speak to her again until they had passed 
Manteca and the truck was melting the road to Modesto. 
But she had fallen asleep again and did not answer. The 
warm cab and the humming engine made Nick sleepy 
too. The towns, Ceres and Keyes, sunk in darkness ex¬ 
cept for night lights, passed back, and soon Turlock 
came up and dropped behind and they were on the long 
stretch to Merced. The truck rumbled over the Merced 
bridge and came into the town and there on the main 
road Nick saw Harry’s truck parked in front of Mandel’s 
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Grill and he stopped and got down. Cassy was sleeping. 
He waked Paul and they went into the restaurant. Harry 
Bandy and his helper were just leaving. 

Harry was a round-faced, bristly-headed young man 
and his helper was a short, dark Mexican with a thin, 
dog face and small black eyes. Harry did not recognize 
Nick when he grasped his arm and turned him around. 
“Where you going?” said Nick. 

“What the hell business is it of yours ?” said Harry. 

“Come on, we go,” said the Mexican. 

“What’s the matter with you?” said Nick. “Don’t you 
know me ?” He pushed Harry into a chair, where he sat 
blinking his eyes, gradually coming awake and recog¬ 
nizing Nick’s face. “Oh, it’s you,” he said. “What are 
you doing around here?” 

“You bastard, you’re so sleepy you don’t know what 
you’re talking about. Come on, have a cup of coffee.” 

“Na, can’t do it, gotta go, ain’t been home in a long 
time.” 

“Come on,” said the Mexican, “we get outa here.” 

“What’s eating you?” said Harry. “Your woman’ll 
keep until we get there. Sit down and take it easy. What’s 
the rush anyway ?” 

Jose’s black eyes sparkled and his little dog face smiled. 
Harry rubbed his eyes and gave a short laugh. “Ha, 
Jesus, I’m so sleepy, my head’s going round and round. 
Where’s Paul?” 

“Here I am,” said Paul. “How are you, you dope?” 

“I’m okay. Boy, I haven’t been home in so long, my 
old lady’s probably wondering what a man’s like. She’ll 
find out when I get there though. I’ll bet my kid Johnny 
says, ‘Who that man?’ when I walk in.” 

“Blake says he’s been giving you a lotta swell hauls 
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out of Salinas,” said Nick. 

“Yeah, swell. You work like a dog and never get paid. 
He gave me two hundred bucks to finish up the truck 
payments, but I had to talk like hell to get it. He owes 
me over six hundred dollars. Everything is swell except 
the pay.” 

“Hell, guy,” said Nick, “you’re all right now. Blake 
might be a louse but he’ll have to pay up in the end. And 
with the truck paid for, you’re going to make some real 
jack.” 

“I only wish we had our jalopy paid for,” said Paul. 
“Seems like every time you turn around a truck payment 
hits you in the face.” 

“It’s a load off my mind,” said Harry. “Come on, Jose, 
let’s get going.” He got up quickly and they went out to 
the truck and climbed in. 

“Better not drive while you’re sleepy,” said Nick. 
“You’ll crack up sure as hell. Better stop somewhere and 
get some sleep.” 

“Not me,” said Harry. “I’m not going to stop until we 
get home. Don’t you wish you was me, going to a nice 
white bed with a woman waiting for you ? I been dream¬ 
ing about it. I’m going to crawl in and fade away dead 
for a month.” He got behind the wheel and started the 
engine. “Well, so long, you bozos.” The heavy ten 
wheeler backed out and moved away. Nick and Paul 
watched them go, and after they had disappeared, they 
went back to the restaurant and finished their coffee. 

Cassy was still sleeping when they returned to the 
truck. Paul took the wheel and Nick began to doze. He 
had no idea as to the time except that it was late, perhaps 
one o’clock, and there was little traffic on the road, the 
swift traffic of night. 
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The truck turned out of Merced and began to burn the 
road. Rotating beacons marking the air lanes cut circles 
in the sky, and the lights of the Richfield Tower leaned 
toward them, passed, and fell back. The whirr of tires 
and the drumming of the engine grew louder and loud¬ 
er, surrounding Nick and binding him in a tight, trou¬ 
bled sleep. 

The combination of the sounds of tire and engine and 
wind held Nick to sleep, but suddenly he was awakened 
by a silence and he sat up. “What’s the matter?” 

Paul pointed to the left where a fire burned in a 
meadow, the orange glow dancing over the fields and 
illuminating the highway. “Looks like a truck burning.” 

“A tanker?” 

“Don’t know. I’m going to take a look.” 

Paul got down and ran across the meadow, and Nick 
shouted, “Don’t get too close, it might blow up.” He 
walked up the road, looking around, trying to find the 
driver. The truck had smashed into a small concrete 
bridge, then bounced off into the field. He could see tire 
tracks running deep in the soft ground. The bastard 
must be stuc\ in the cab, he thought. Maybe the doors are 
jammed and he can’t get out. 

Paul was running back now and Nick could see his 
face distorted in the fire glow. From the heat, he 
thought; but when Paul came nearer, he saw that he was 
trying to shout, his face working in panicky grimaces, 
but no sound came. 

“What’s up, guy?” 

“It’s Harry.” 

“Christ, it can’t be.” 

“It is, goddamn it I know: the racks, the tires; it’s 
Harry’s truck.” 
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Nick’s head prickled as they ran to the burning fruck 
again. They must have jumped, he kept thinking, trying 
to make fact out of the thought; they woke when the 
truc\ hit the bridge and jumped. But before they could 
reach the truck, the gas tanks exploded, a blinding flame 
shot high, and when the sound of the explosion died 
down, the screaming of Harry and the Mexican tore the 
air. 

Nick tried to get to them, but the fire was too hot. 
Twenty feet away it scorched him, and he began to run 
wildly around the truck, shouting and crying, trying to 
make himself heard. 

Suddenly one of the doors burst open and two balls of 
fire ran bouncing to the highway, rolling, trying to beat 
out the flames. But the bodies had been drenched in gaso¬ 
line and the fire would not go out. 

Nick jerked himself from the frenzy which drove 
him around in circles and ran to his truck for the one 
blanket and returned to the two men. He had forgotten 
about Paul, but as he bent down, he found his brother 
beside him. 

“Jesus, he’s cooked, he’s burning, Nick.” 

“Shut up, you son of a bitch, work fast, come on.” 

They worked swiftly, but it was no use. As they ex¬ 
tinguished one body, die other began to burn again. 
Somehow, from the back of his head, Nick saw a man 
come running from a farmhouse across the way. Cars 
stopped, the road was crowded. The bodies were crack¬ 
ling now. An ambulance came shrilling down the high¬ 
way and when Nick looked up, he saw a cop directing 
traffic. Paul was gritting his teeth, crying, “We shoulda 
put ’em out, we shoulda put ’em out, it’s our fault, we 
shoulda put ’em out” 
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Nick stiffened his hand and slapped him hard. 

“Too late,” one of the interns said. The bodies had 
stopped burning now and lay whimpering and twitch¬ 
ing, charred on the pavement, arched back from the 
heat. He shot something in a syringe into their arms. 

Questions were asked, the crowd got back into cars 
and drove off, the ambulance carried the corpses back to 
town, and soon no one was left but Nick and Paul and 
the farmer. On the meadow, the wind still tortured the 
flames. 

“The explosion woke me up,” said the farmer. 
“Seemed like it was over in a minute.” 

Nick nodded. They walked back to the truck where 
Cassy sat crying. 

“I don’t want to drive,” said Paul. 

“You’re going to drive to Fresno,” said Nick. “Then 
I’ll take it from there.” 

“The hell with that stuff. I want to go home.” 

“No,” said Nick, “I don’t want to stop. Isabel’s bound 
to hear about this and she won’t let us finish the trip.” 

Paul started the engine and they went highballing 
down the highway, doing fifty-five, rolling ten tons on 
the open road. 

Nick thought of the truck and Harry and the Mexican. 
He thought of Paul and himself and about all the truck¬ 
ers on the road, few of them making money, most of 
them working for the tire companies and the gas com¬ 
panies, not getting a cent for themselves. But Harry, poor 
bastard, so near the goal and ready to dish in the gravy, 
had to go and die. 

Paul stopped the truck on H Street in Fresno. “Come 
on, let’s go home.” 

Nick felt tight inside and as hard as a rock. “No,” he 
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said, “we gotta keep going. We can’t stop now.” 

“I’ll be goddamned if I’m going to keep this up. I 
don’t have to kill myself.” Paul jumped down and 
walked away and Nick moved behind the wheel. 

“You ought to go home,” Cassy said. “Your brother’s 
right.” 

“Nuts, he’s just scared.” 

“I don’t blame him. I’m scared too.” 

“Sure. How do you think I feel ? Right now I want to 
quit, but I ain’t going to let myself. This ain’t an easy 
iob. The faster you haul, the more loads you get; and the 
sooner you pay for your truck, the more money you 
make. This is a hell of a time to go home and park.” 

The truck went slowly down H toward Railroad Ave¬ 
nue, gaining speed as it headed south. 

“Do accidents like that happen often?” Cassy said. 

Nick did not answer. He was still thinking about 
Harry and the Mexican, their bodies burned, forcing 
himself to believe they were dead. He kept seeing the 
Mexican’s slight figure and Harry’s smiling face and he 
imagined Harry’s father getting up now, looking at the 
clock, wakening the mother, perhaps, and saying, 
“Where do you think he is? Why doesn’t he come 
home?” and the mother not answering and the father 
returning to bed, not to sleep but to lie in the darkness, 
looking at the ceiling, trying to feel where his son was 
and if he was safe. 

“No, not very often,” Nick said, “only when you’re 
sleepy and tired. Then you don’t have enough sense to 
stop and you keep going and sometimes you don’t even 
wake up when you go over the side or run into a bridge. 
They were probably so tired they thought the whole 
thing was a dream.” 
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Cassy shuddered. “Imagine waking up to find your¬ 
self burning,” she said. 

It would be a nightmare, thought Nick, and you 
would struggle and shout, trying to wa\e up, but the 
dream would seize you and never let you go. “It doesn’t 
happen very often,” he had just said, but he knew this 
was a lie, though why he should be lying to her he did 
not know. 

As the truck rolled down the road, Nick thought of 
Slim Morgan and how he had blown out a tire on the 
Lancaster Road and how he had gone under to jack up 
the wheels and how, three hours later, Chuck Johnson 
had found his body crushed under the truck. He thought 
of Sandy Ericson, whose motor had stalled one night on 
a pipe haul to Taft. He had set out the bomb flares to 
warn traffic, and while he was working on the engine, he 
heard the swift beat of a car, the skidding of tires and 
the shrilling of brakes, and before he knew what was 
happening a sedan had rammed itself against the pro¬ 
jecting pipes and the dark air was filled with the scream¬ 
ing of the whole family, seven people, dying. 

“No,” he said again, “nothing happens if you watch 
yourself.” And he was determined to watch himself, to 
keep awake; and without further talking he drove on, 
passing through the small towns, Fowler and Kings¬ 
bury, burning up the long stretches, Goshen and Pixley, 
town after town, Famoso and Bakersfield, mixing them 
up, thinking one was the other. He tried to fill his mind 
with the deaths of Harry and the Mexican to keep awake. 

The truck went through Bakersfield and took the long 
grade toward the mountains, and Cassy sat up, looked 
around quickly, and fell back to sleep again. The sound 
of the engine, louder on the climb, had awakened her. 
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The truck began to labor on the route, the exhaust 
sounding like the gunning of an airplane motor, and the 
gears sang as they took up the load and carried it to the 
hills. 

They began to wind up the Grapevine and the engine 
could not pull it and Nick had to shift into compound, 
double kicking the clutch and slipping in the gears be- 
fore the truck stalled. 

Nick kept driving, dropping his head and snapping it 
up again, hard against the steel cab, trying to keep awake. 
There were whole moments now when the road slipped 
from sight and suddenly his vision snapped back again, 
and he could see the line of lights on the winding high¬ 
way and the trucks snaking up the climb. And after these 
moments of sightlessness he could not tell how much 
time had passed. 

The truck took the grade, cutting wide on the turns 
so the engine would not stop, and the road faded out and 
slowly returned, shimmering before his eyes. Nothing 
helped now, not even thoughts of the Mexican and 
Harry. He wanted to sleep, but he kept thinking, Don’t 
stop, go up the hill, or go beyond the hill, or go beyond 
the level stretch; just \eep going, don’t stop . 

Once he heard Cassy scream, and when he opened his 
eyes he saw the truck heading for the open side and he 
jerked the wheel and twisted back to the road. He had 
forgotten about her, but now he remembered and he 
turned; she was staring at him. 

He was awake now and the road slipped like a fluid 
under the wheels and suddenly they had topped the first 
hills and were rushing down the other side in a delirium 
of speed. But soon they were climbing again and this was 
like a recurring nightmare, being sleepy but unable to 
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sleep, wanting to stop, but unable to stop. And to Nick, 
this was life, terrific and will-less, hurtling ahead and 
getting nowhere. They climbed and climbed and he 
could not tell whether they were still going, rising and 
rising into the darkness, or if he had fallen to the wheel. 

Chapter Five: end of trip 

Nick awoke and banged his feet on the clutch and 
brake, trying to stop the truck. We’re going over, he 
thought and he shouted to Cassy, “Jump, were going 
over!” 

Then his mind cleared and he knew that they had 
been stopped a long time, though he could not remember 
how nor when. He could vaguely recall driving up the 
road and stopping right here where they were on the 
mountainside. 

The mountain fell sharply into an abyss and a swift 
wind sang past the truck, like a violin played in a waver¬ 
ing, melancholy key, and when Nick opened the door 
the sharp cold air came biting in. 

Cassy said something in a frightened voice and Nick 
gave some answer, but what it was he did not know. 

The manzanitas were covered with frost. He got 
down and found that they had stopped in the yard of 
Holland’s Summit Cafe. Trucks were parked on die hill¬ 
top and laughter came from the shack. Yellow light 
streaming from the fogged windows radiated comfort 
and warmth. 

“It’s cold,” said Nick. He stood looking around at the 
acres of darkness, at the road which rose and fell away, 
at the wind-swept shack and the trucks. The cold hurts, 
he thought; / am alive, I can feel this cold, but the two, 
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the Mexican and Harry, will never feel cold, will never 
feel anything again . 

‘Tm-freezing,” said Cassy. 

Water had dropped from the tap and was frozen into 
white, glittery crystals on the ground and the ice was en¬ 
crusted around the pipe. Sheep in double-tiered livestock 
trucks baaed endlessly and cattle in another truck tram¬ 
pled each other, trying to get out. Three of them lay on 
the floor, but the drivers in the restaurant could hear 
nothing of the short, terrified bawling of the cows. 

The laughter grew louder as they neared the restau¬ 
rant, until, when they had pushed their way in, the 
sound was deafening. Men were laughing so hard that 
they were in postures of helplessness everywhere along 
the counter. Nick and Cassy sat down, and when the 
waiter came, Nick asked him why they were laughing. 

“See this guy ?” said one of the truckers, pointing to a 
tall, spare man in a leather coat. “He’s drivin’ a hay rig, 
see? He goes south down the hill and, bang, the wind 
comes and blows off his load, bales of hay all over the 
place. So him and his partner stop and load up again, 
see ? They go another mile and, bang, the wind blows the 
load down again. They load up again and, goddamn, 
excuse me, lady, if that crazy wind don’t go and knock 
it off again. Haw-haw-haw.” 

He slapped his knees and once more gave way to 
laughter, and the waiter said, “That’s why they’re laugh 
ing.” He handed the thin man a cup of coffee. “What are 
you going to do now, Bill?” he said. 

“Who, me?” The thin man scratched his chin. “Wal, 
I’m goin’ to have me this cup of coffee and then’m goin’ 
back and Joe and me re goin’ to load up that hay again.” 
He downed the coffee, raised the collar of his coat, and 
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went out, and his feet could be heard knocking on the 
cold, hard ground, the sounds fading away. 

Trucks continually left the yard and rushed down the 
hill while other trucks labored up the climb and pulled 
to a stop on the summit. Up and down the road in two 
directions could be seen the lights of the slow-moving 
traffic, and men came swinging their arms and stamp¬ 
ing their feet into the restaurant and other men buttoned 
their coats and pulled down their hats and went out. 

After half an hour, Cassy and Nick went out, too. The 
wind was blowing harder than before, fumbling about 
their heads and roughing their clothes. One of the sheep 
had jumped out, but instead of running away it went 
baaing around the truck, trying to get back in. And its 
companions answered miserably in the cold. 

Men were in the cattle truck now, trying to raise the 
fallen stock. One got up, but the other two were still 
down. The men kicked them and pulled their tails, but 
they would not move. 

“Christ,” said one of the men, “they won’t git up, 
Oscar. I can’t git ’em up.” 

“Guess they’re dead,” said Oscar. “If you wasn’t such 
a goddamned coffee guzzler we woulda been outa there 
a long time ago and caught ’em in time.” 

“What the hell? They’ll be butchered the minute we 
get ’em in anyhow.” 

“Sure they will, but they don’t want us to do the kill- 
* 55 
ing. 

“Yeah, guess you’re right. I see where we don’t make 
no dough this trip.” 

The men started to swear and Nick pushed Cassy 
away to the truck. When they were seated in the cab, he 
could hear Oscar saying, “Well, come on, let’s get a 
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move on. Too late to do anything now. It’s too damned 
cold to stand here, trying to bring them dead cows to 
life.” 

Nick released the brakes and the truck coasted to a 
start down the hill. A mile away they saw the hay truck 
on the roadside, with bales of hay strewn all along the 
highway. The two men were reloading the truck and 
there was nothing funny about it; yet when Nick sound¬ 
ed the horn, the men straightened up and waved and he 
could hear them laughing. As they wrestled with the 
bales again, the hooting wind mocked them, pushing 
at their bodies and tearing at the bales. 

Farther down the mountain they came to snow and 
the sight of the snow waked them quickly and soon they 
had passed through Gorman and were going down the 
last hills. 

Far away the fog was lifting, and as it rose, the spread 
of San Fernando Valley with its winking lights glowed 
in the distance. They descended into the Valley and 
passed through the small towns, then through the out¬ 
lying districts of Los Angeles, and at last over a long con¬ 
crete bridge to Alameda Street. They went down a can¬ 
yon of tanks and warehouses, and Nick had to weave 
between strings of box cars which moved slowly east up 
the side street. He turned right at Seventh and stopped 
at the Central Street Produce Terminal. They got down 
and went into the market. The dimly lighted place was 
like a cave. Within the walls of the terminal the jammed 
trucks could only move ahead a foot at a time, and 
wherever one looked one saw the solid, chunky faces of 
merchants, sly with the secrets of bargaining: Italians, 
Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Japs. They argued, shouted, 
swore, and slowly the air thinned and a pale mist de- 
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scended into the market place; everything grew milky 
clear and became resolved into its proper shape. In the 
brightening light it was easy to see that here were men, 
working on routine jobs, trying to earn money, and that 
all the noise and confusion were not part of a game. 

There were high loads of carrots, spinach, celery, loads 
of oranges, grapefruit and lettuce, all kinds of loads, 
mixed and straight, coming into the market and going 
out again. 

They went into Manning’s restaurant and sat down 
in a booth. The waitress took their orders, and while 
they were waiting for food, Nick decided to help the girl. 
“How much money have you got?” he said. 

“Don’t worry about me,” said Cassy. “I’ll get along.” 

“Sure, I know you will, but I’m asking you a question. 
I’d take help if I were stuck, and I know you’re stuck.” 

She looked into her purse. “Well, if you really want 
to know, I’ve got three dollars,” she said. 

“Yeah, that’s what I thought. Not even enough to rent 
a room and that’s the toughest thing; you’ve got to have 
a place to stay. A guy can walk around at nights without 
a place to sleep, but a girl will get picked up. I’m going 
to get you a room.” 

“I’d be dumb if I didn’t say yes,” said Cassy. “But you 
don’t have to. I’m just a stranger you picked up and you 
can let me go and forget all about me.” 

“That’s the catch,” said Nick. “If I let you go, I’d keep 
thinking about you, wondering what had happened. 
I’ve got to help you, or maybe somebody will kick me 
in the pants some day.” 

Cassy smiled. 

“Okay,” said Nick. “That’s settled then. Here come 
the eats; let’s put on the bib.” 
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“But you’re only lending it to me. I’ll pay you back 
when I get a job.” 

“Sure you will; forget it.” 

They finished eating and Nick delivered the beer td 
the Aetna Distributing Warehouse, where the truck was 
reloaded with empties to be returned to Oakland. After 
the cases had been tied down and tarped, Nick said to 
Delaplane, the manager, “I’d appreciate it if you’d pay 
me for this haul instead of sending the money in to the 
Freight Agencies office.” 

“I’d like to,” said Delaplane, “but I can’t. Tell you 
what I will do, though. I’ll give the check made out to 
them and you can take it over.” 

“That’s okay,” said Nick. “I’ll get Slimmons to cash 
it for me.” 

After he had received the check, he went at once to 
the Freight Agencies office on Seventh Street. Slimmons, 
Blake’s Los Angeles manager, was a short, bull-necked 
man, with a bald head and a red face and he sat like a 
minature god at his desk. Nick sat down and laid the 
check before him, and when Slimmons saw it, an angry 
look came into his face and his neck grew pink. 

“Where did you get this?” 

“I asked Delaplane.” 

“What for? You know we like to have our customers 
take their time. It doesn’t do to rush the pay-off.” 

“I know, but he didn’t mind. I need the cash. I have 
payments to make, money to send home, expenses to 
meet. You seem to think I can keep rolling without 
money, but I can’t.” 

“Well, I can’t cash the check,” said Slimmons. “All 
payments have to be made up north.” 

Nick picked up the check before Slimmons had a 
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chance to get his hand on it. “You know Harry Bandy ?” 
he said. 

Slimmons nodded. 

“Then you ought to know you made a sucker outa 
him. You made him work like a bastard till he was nuts 
for sleep. Last night he cracked up his outfit on the 
Merced Road, ran into a bridge and blew up, and him 
and his helper burned to death. He earned money for 
you and you never paid him, but you’re going to pay me. 
Cash this check before I jump down your throat.” 

“What are you trying to hand me?” said Slimmons. 
“Harry went home yesterday. I know; Blake told me.” 

“I saw it with my own eyes,” shouted Nick. “I 
wouldn’t lie about a thing like that. It woulda done you 
good to see it. Then maybe you wouldn’t try to cheat the 
pants off us truckers.” 

“Christ,” said Slimmons. He stood up. “Okay, I’ll see 
if I can cash the check.” 

Together they went downstairs to the bank, where the 
check was cashed and Nick received his share of the 
money. They shook hands and Nick returned to the 
truck. 

Chapter Six: sleep 

Nick drove up Figueroa and turned left at Wilshire. 
The morning traffic boiled around them as they went up 
the street. “Where do you want to live?” he said. 

“You can still change your mind,” said Cassy. 
“Change my mind, hell. I’m going to find you a room 
like I said.” 

They drove around until he found a place on Syca¬ 
more Street in Hollywood, a large room in the back. The 
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landlady took it for granted that they were married and 
Nick did not bother to explain. After he had paid the 
rent and the woman had gone away, he shut the door 
and the sound of the latch, clicking, suddenly made him 
feel close to Cassy. 

“Warm,” he said, and he opened the window. Kids 
were playing outside, but their shouting seemed far 
away. A peculiar, deafened sensation came over Nick’s 
head and he wanted to be gentle with the girl, to touch 
her. “Nice here,” he said. “Smell those leaves.” She came 
to the window and stood watching the branches swaying 
against the glass. Something in the motion of the leaves, 
something in the outdoor sounds and the indoor silence 
must have affected her, for she began to cry and Nick 
pulled her close. Her body shivered like a live nerve 
against his chest. “What are you crying for?” he said. 

“I don’t know.” 

She tried to stop crying and Nick felt awkward hold¬ 
ing her. “Take it easy,” he said. “Jesus, you oughta see 
your face, it’s all wet. Here, take A is.” He gave her a 
towel from the dresser. “Come on, tell me why the hell 
you’re bawling ?” He talked, trying to cover up her em¬ 
barrassment. “You dames are sure screwy. Paul’s wife, 
Isabel, is always pulling that stuff too. One minute she 
feels good and the next minute she’s crying, and when 
I ask her what it’s all about, she says, ‘Nothing. Can’t a 
woman cry once in a while?’ But I’ve got her number; 
she wants a kid, but Paul says no, they ain’t got enough 
money.” 

“Well, that’s not why I’m crying,” said Cassy. “The 
reasons for me start way back in New York. I left there 
because there wasn’t anything for me to do, and I came 
out here to stay with my uncle in San Francisco. But 
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when he found out I couldn’t get a job, he told me to get 
out. That’s why I was on the road.” 

“I knew damn well you was stuck,” said Nick. “Are 
you glad now I made you take the room ?” 

Cassy nodded. 

“Well, so am 1.1 get a kick outa you. I’ve picked up a 
lotta girls on the road, but none like you before. Oh, 
Christ, it must be getting around noon. What do you 
say I go out and round up some eats?” 

“All right. And while you’re gone, I’ll fix up the room 
and talk to the landlady about using her stove.” 

“Okay, I’ll be back in a minute.” 

When Nick returned, Cassy had opened her bag and 
there was a soft, feminine odor in the room. “That’s the 
stuff,” he said. “Come on, chef, let’s get going. I’m sure 
hungry.” 

They cooked the food, ate, washed the dishes, talked, 
kidded with the landlady, and by the time they returned 
to the room, the sun was slanting down and a shadow 
fell across the window. The room was dark. Outside 
there was the soft, rushing sound of evening. All the 
nights that Nick had not slept on the road suddenly be¬ 
came crowded into one and he could hardly keep his 
eyes open. He flopped down on the bed. 

“Tired?” said Cassy. 

“Yeah.” 

“Want me to shut the window?” 

“Na, leave it open, feels good. Good dinner, huh ?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“You tired?” 

“A little.” 

“Well, come on then. I won’t eat you up.” He tried to 
pull her down, but she drew back. “Wait a minute,” she 
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said, and she brought out a blanket from the closet and 
spread it over Nick. Then she too crept under. Her body 
lay heavy on his arm and he folded her close, feeling her 
tighten against him. 

“Nick, you’re hurting me.” 

“Yeah, my watch.” He pulled it out and laid it under 
the pillow where it beat quickly, like an excited heart. 
But his mind was far away. Harry, the Mexican, the 
road, the sound of the engine, tires singing against the 
hard highway, Blake, all the trips he had ever made ran 
through his brain, and his arm relaxed, his body turned 
away and he fell asleep. 

Hours later the sound of the bed squeaking waked 
him and he sat up quickly, staring around, ready to shout. 
The room was dark. Cassy sat up too and felt about in 
the darkness, touching his arms and his face. “You scared 
me.” 

“I forgot where I was for a minute. Wonder what 
time it is ? I gotta get going.” He got up and switched on 
the light. 

“Hello, Red Eyes,” said Cassy. “You certainly did 
sleep.” 

“Sure I did. This is the first time I’ve been in a bed in 
a long time.” 

“Where have you been sleeping then ?” 

“On the truck platform. And is it hard! It’s worse than 
not sleeping at all. The seat cramps you up and if you 
sleep in the back, the platform breaks your bones.” 

Cassy got up and closed the window. 

“What are you shaking your head for?” said Nick. 

“You truckers must be crazy. Look what happened to 
that friend of yours, Harry! The same thing will happen 
to you some day. And from what I’ve seen, you don’t 
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make much money, either. Why do you do it? Why 
don’t you get a steady job?” 

“Say, this is the steadiest job anybody could find. Paul 
and I work twenty-four hours a day, and if there were 
more hours in a day, we’d work them too. I work even 
when I’m asleep.” 

“I know; I heard you moaning and groaning in bed. 
But I’m serious. I’d like to know why you keep on with 
it.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. My brother used to work in a pack¬ 
ing-house and he never made much money. Just a living 
and a lousy one at that. He went through the grade 
schools and had to quit, but I went through high. Instead 
of working in a packing-house, I worked in a gas station, 
and I wasn’t any better off than he was. We decided we 
wanted to get somewhere on our own; we didn’t want to 
keep working for a bunch of guys that take all you can 
give and then kick you out. So far, all we’ve got out of 
trucking is being on our own. But one of these days we’ll 
get the breaks. There’s a fortune in it, if you can get 
three or four big rigs and haul plenty of tons. I’ll admit 
it looks like we’re goofy, but always something happens 
to knock us down. A tire blows or a rod burns or a rear 
end tears out. But things like that can’t happen all the 
time. One of these days things’ve got to go right, and 
then we’ll make some dough.” 

“Looks screwy to me,” said Cassy. “You’re bound to 
lose in the end.” 

“Screwy nothing. It depends on us. We’re on our own 
two feet, and if we keep our eyes open and try like hell, 
things’ll come our way. They’ve got to. Otherwise there 
ain’t no justice in the world. You know what I mean. I 
figure the harder you try, the more you got coming, and 
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we got plenty coming to us.” 

“Everybody has,” said Cassy. “That’s something you’ll 
find out.” 

“We’ll work harder than the others then,” said Nick. 
“We got a break the other day. I had a show-down with 
Blake, our freight agent, and he promised us some beer 
hauls. If we could just get in with one of those guys, 
we’d be set. They’ve got all kinds of jobs they could 
throw our way. Who knows, maybe the next time I see 
you I’ll have something good to tell you. That’s the 
beauty of this game: you never know what’ll turn up.” 
“When will you be back?” 

“In a coupla days.” 

“I’ll have a job by then.” 

“Don’t worry, you will.” Nick yawned. “I sure hate to 
move. I wish I could sleep here tonight.” 

“Sleep is right,” said Cassy, laughing. “You ought to 
have that snore of yours tightened up, it rattles.” 

“I heard you whistling a couple of times,” said Nick. 
“I’m going to wash the spider webs off my eyes and get 
going.” 

He washed up and put on his coat. “So long.” 
“Good-by,” said Cassy. “Thanks for everything. Don’t 
fall asleep on the road.” 

Chapter Seven: payment in full 

By nine that night Nick had reached Fresno, and when 
he turned up O Street and stopped the truck before the 
house, lights glowed in the windows and Paul was on 
the porch. He came down as Nick turned off the engine 
and stepped out. 

“Hello, Nick,” said Paul. “What took you so long?” 
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“I got back as soon as I could.” 

“Listen, guy, I’m sorry I walked out on you the other 
night.” 

Nick punched his brother in the chest. “That’s okay.” 

“Yeah, but I shouldn’ta done it.” 

“Forget it. Are you all set to finish the trip?” 

“Yep. I been sleeping all day. I’ll start out in a minute.” 

The warm house made Nick’s tiredness leap to his 
face, his eyes, into his muscles and his bones and he 
threw himself upon the sofa. The kitchen door opened 
and Hot Shot, an enormous tiger cat, slipped into the 
living-room and stood meowing softly, its mouth open, 
revealing its sharp white teeth and pink tongue. 

“What’s he shaking his tail for?” said Nick. 

“I guess he’s all set to go out to his night club,” said 
Paul. “He’s been stepping out a lot, Isabel says. Got into 
a hell of a scrap the other night.” 

Hot Shot sprang into Nick’s lap and rubbed his head 
against his coat. 

Isabel, Paul’s wife, came into the room. She was a 
dark girl with an amused, attractive face. “It’s a wonder 
he knows you,” she said. “You’re never home. He spit 
at Paul.” 

Nick batted the cat with his hand and the cat wrestled 
with his arm. “I’d hate to have all the kids ol’ Hot Shot 
has.” 

“I’ll bet he’s got plenty,” said Paul. 

“Sure he has,” said Isabel. “All the kittens around here 
look like him. He doesn’t worry about whether he can 
support them or not. I want a baby, too.” 

“There she goes,” said Paul, “singing the same song.” 

“Can you blame me? Here I am, left alone all the 
time. Maybe I wouldn’t be so lonely if I had a baby.” 
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“Okay. I’ll get you a doll if you’re looking for some¬ 
thing to play with. We can’t afford a kid. What do you 
want to do, starve him before he’s born?” 

“You two make me laugh,” said Nick. “You’ll have a 
kid some day.” 

“Maybe it’s a good thing at that,” Isabel said. “Look at 
Harry’s family now. What are they going to do? Every 
day I expect somebody to came to the house and say, ‘Are 
you Isabel Benay ? Because if you are, you’re a widow.’ ” 

“Hell, nothing like that’ll happen to us,” said Nick. 

“All the same, it’ll do you good to see Harry’s people. 
Maybe you’ll go out and look for a nice easy job like dig¬ 
ging ditches or sweeping streets. His father looks like 
something had hit him between the eyes and his mother 
and wife are crying themselves sick. But the kids don’t 
know what it’s all about.” 

“Too bad,” said Nick. “Just when things were looking 
good for him too. You’d better pick up somebody on the 
road, Paul. Don’t take any chances on falling asleep.” 

“Not a chance,” said Paul, waving his hand. 

Then Isabel said, “Look at yourself, Nick. You look 
tireder than Hot Shot after a night out. Hungry?” 

“Sure he’s hungry,” said Paul. “Go on, Nick, get in 
the kitchen and eat something before you doze off. I’m 
going to get my stuff and start rolling.” 

Nick had begun to eat when Paul poked his head into 
the kitchen and shouted, “So long, guy, see you tomor¬ 
row night.” 

Isabel went with him to the door and Nick heard her 
say, “Good-by, be careful, come back quick.” Paul’s feet 
went down the steps, the engine raced, lights swept 
across the house and covered the road, and in a moment 
he was gone. 










“It’s a wonder Hot Shot knows you. you're never home!’ 
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Nick felt himself struggling between hunger and 
sleepiness. Cassy is sleeping now, he thought. Wonder 
if she's thinking of me. Why the hell should she? Hot 
Shot jumped into his lap again, curled, and began to 
purr. “Yeah, you old Tom, I ought to take a coupla les¬ 
sons from you. I sure fell down on the job.” That was 
something to take care of in the future. 

Before he had finished eating, he had fallen asleep and 
vaguely he heard Isabel laughing, and he was conscious 
of rising to his feet and stumbling to his room. He could 
still hear her laughter, the sound far away, distorted into 
resembling Cassy’s voice. He smiled as he pulled off his 
clothes and fell into bed. 

A cold day. The sky was covered with a high fog and 
the whole afternoon was dark like evening. By night it 
would be raining and the highway would be wet again, 
tracked with the millions of tires, buzzing north and 
south. 

Nick, rising from bed and seeing this day from the 
window, pictured instantly the highway, the whole 
length of it from Castaic, through the mountains and 
down the Grapevine into the wide San Joaquin Valley 
and again through mountains and into Oakland. At this 
time of year, the Valley was a barren place. The fields 
where watermelons were planted were empty and the 
vineyards were lined with naked stumps. Something sad 
about the fields in winter, something that made the 
hauls drag out. 

He put on his clothes and washed up, but even after 
washing, his eyes were gummed together and his brain 
felt thick. The inaction kept him from fidgeting and he 
called to Isabel, “I’m going to town for a minute, kid,” 
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and he walked out. 

The city too had the feeling of late winter. People 
walked about the streets, street cars clanged, newsboys 
shouted, but all with a subdued air. He walked down to 
the truck lots and looked at trucks, then crossed to the 
Valley Freight Lines depot and watched the big Diesels 
come in and go out. 

Seeing these things made him feel restless and he 
wished Paul would come home. He wanted to be off 
again, making another trip. He had to show these guys 
that money could be made, that an ordinary wildcat 
hauler could become a transportation big shot. 

When he returned home in the evening, the truck was 
parked in front of the house. Good thing Paul’s bac\, he 
thought. I’ll let him sleep a minute and we’ll go right 
out. No use hilling time. But what was wrong with the 
truck ? There seemed to be only a half a load. He walked 
quickly. 

Paul was on the porch. 

“Why the part load?” Nick said. 

“Blake said there wasn’t nothing else,” said Paul. “He 
said I could take it or sit on my fanny until something 
good came in. But there was a regular line of guys wait¬ 
ing and I decided to take what I could get.” 

Nick jerked his head angrily. “Yeah?” 

“Sure, yeah. What’s eating you, anyway ? I did the best 
I could. I even got Blake to pay up the rest of what he 
owed us.” 

“You what!” 

“Well, he said we had about two hundred bucks com¬ 
ing and he asked me if I wanted it and I said sure and he 
paid me, cash.” Paul drew out a billfold and handed it 
to Nick. 
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Nick counted the money. “Two hundred and thirty- 
five dollars. Is that all you got from him?” 

“Sure, I signed a paid-in-full receipt.” 

“Why, you dumb son of a bitch, that guy owes us 
nearly four hundred bucks! What the hell did you sign 
a receipt for ? He gypped us outa a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars.” 

“Take it easy,” said Paul. “I’m not so dumb. I figured 
two thirty-five was better than nothing so I took it when 
he stuck it out. You re the dumb guy. With this money 
we can catch up with the back payments and buy our 
own loads to haul.” 

“Say, maybe you’re right.” 

“Sure I’m right. What do you want to get excited for.” 

“Well, goddamn it, I’m not like you. All you do is 
worry. I got to get excited. You’da sat there and sulked at 
Blake, but not me. I told him where to get off. That’s me. 
I hate to see him get away with a thing like this.” 

“Ah, nuts to him. We’ll get back at him some other 
time. Right now we got to watch our own skins. What’s 
our first move?” 

“Well, we’ll deliver this beer tomorrow and collect. 
Then let’s go to Hollywood and pick up Gassy. She 
might bring us luck. There are a lotta packing-houses in 
Oxnard. Anyway, we’ll just cruise around until we find 
something.” 

“Sure. Remember Tim McHugh at the Sunkist plant 
in Oxnard ? Maybe he’s got something.” 

Isabel came out, petting Hot Shot. “What are you two 
up to?” 

“We’re going to haul our own loads,” said Nick. 

“Yeah,” said Paul. “Blake paid us off and I’m going to 
give you some money to knock off some of those install- 
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ments we been owing Farnsworth.” 

“Do you think we’ll make money?” said Isabel. 
“Make money!” Nick slapped his thigh. “Holy Christ, 
this is the chance we been waiting for.” Wait until 1 tell 
Cassy, he thought; on our own, buying our own stuff. 

Chapter Eight: first buy 

The next morning the beer was delivered and the check 
was collected from Delaplane and cashed by Slimmons, 
who did so with a satisfied smirk upon his red face. It 
was apparent that Blake had written south, telling him 
what he had done. 

“Want to wait around for a load?” said Slimmons. 
“There isn’t much stuff moving, but things ought to pick 
up pretty soon.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Nick. “We’re going to haul our 
own loads from now on.” 

“You are? That’s fine, boys. Good luck. You should 
be able to make some money, if you get the breaks. Come 
around if you ever decide to haul freight again.” 

They nodded to each other and parted under the guise 
of friendship. Looking back, they could see Slimmons 
standing with his short, plump arms hanging beside his 
body, his stomach protruding from his open coat. 

They went to Hollywood for Cassy. 

“What did you do,” said Paul, “get her a room?” 
“Yeah. She was stuck and I thought I’d help her.” 
Paul shook his head. “Jesus, for a tough guy, you’re 
sure soft-headed. How you going to take care of her?” 
“She’ll take care of herself, don’t worry about that.” 
He parked the truck and they walked to Cassy’s door. 
She was watching the two big men come striding up the 
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walk and she tapped on the window as they went up the 
steps. “Hello.” She opened the door. “Back again.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Nick, “right back. You remember 
Paul?” 

“Yes, I do. Hello, Paul.” 

“How about taking a day off?” said Nick. “We’ve got 
a new angle on hauling. Paul and me are going to buy 
our own loads and sell ’em up north. We figure it’ll be 
better than working for Blake. Want to come along ?” 

“I can’t take a day off,” said Cassy, “because I haven’t 
found a job yet. And I was going to go out again this 
afternoon.” 

“I meant a day off job-hunting.” 

“Sure,” said Paul. “One day ain’t going to hurt you 
none. Nick says you might bring us luck.” 

“I wish I’d bring myself some, then. I need it.” 

“Come on,” said Nick. “This is our first independent 
haul and we want you with us. How about it?” 

The prospect of escaping from job-hunting appealed 
to Cassy and she said, “All right, I’ll come.” She ran in¬ 
side the house for her hat and coat and when she came 
out she took Nick’s arm as they walked to the truck. 

In Oxnard they stopped at the Sunkist house and when 
Tim McHugh saw them he said, “What are you fellows 
doing around here ? I haven’t got anything for Freight 
Agencies.” 

“We’re on our own now,” said Nick. “We want to 
buy a load of oranges. Got any?” 

For answer, McHugh pointed to a Chinaman at work 
dumping boxes of oranges loose into the back of a ten- 
ton White. 

“Who’s that guy ?” said Nick. 

“Lung or Chung or Mung,” said Tim. “I don’t re- 
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member. He’s a big shot in the orange business. That 
little Chink buys more oranges in a week than any ten 
of you guys buy in a month.” 

“Where does he get the dough?” 

“Dough ? Say, that squirt is made of money. See that 
truck ? He paid eight thousand for it, cash. That trailer 
set him back four thousand. When he hooks ’em both 
up, he’s got twenty-two tons on the roll. See that load ? 
He paid for it and a lot more besides, in advance. He con¬ 
tracted for them ahead of time so’s he’d be sure to get 
’em. He’ll beat it outa here today and be back again to¬ 
morrow. That’s why you can’t have any oranges today, 
tomorrow, or the next day.” 

Nick turned to Cassy. “See ? We shoulda got into haul¬ 
ing our own a long time ago.” 

“I’ll bet if you kicked him, money would shake out of 
his pants,” said Paul. 

“Japs is the same way, only worse,” said Tim. “Those 
guys sure know something.” 

“I’m going to find out what it is,” said Nick. He 
walked to the Chinaman. “Hey, Charlie, what you 
know?” 

“No spickee Hinglish,” said the Chinaman. He smiled 
a wide, yellow-toothed smile. 

“Listen, Charlie, him my brother, see. We work velly 
hard, alia time, but no make cush-cush, money, see? No 
can buy cheap, sellee high. How you do?” 

“I usem blain,” said the Chinaman. “I no jump all 
ovah, like glasshoppah. I lookee first, jump like hell 
aftawad. You buy, then try sell. I sell, then buy. Allee 
same easy, no?” He nodded and resumed his methodical 
emptying of the boxes. 

Nick wondered if they would ever be able to solve the 
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Chinaman’s formula for success. Everything they had 
done so far had spelled failure because they did not have 
enough money to start right. They had fallen into 
Blake’s hands because they were broke and had to ac¬ 
cept his dictatorial methods of doing business. They 
were not able to organize their motions; and even if they 
had organized them, they did not have enough capital 
to execute them properly. They floundered in poverty, 
but that was no sign they were always going to flounder. 
If that monkey can do it, we can, thought Nick. He 
started from scratch, just li\e us. 

“Then you haven’t got anything?” he said to Tim. 

Tim shook his head. “But I’ll tell you what you can do. 
Go on down to the United Shed in Pomona and tell 
Oscar Drake I sent you. He’s got a floorful of cull lemons 
that he’s been trying to get rid of for a long time. They’ll 
be spoiled by Monday unless he gets them off his hands 
and maybe he’ll sell cheap.” 

“You think we ought to buy stuff like that ?” said Paul. 

“Sure. Push ’em off on some guy. The market up 
north is hot for lemons anyway, any kind of lemons. 
There’s an epidemic of flu up there and they use ’em fpr 
colds.” 

They thanked Tim and drove to the United Shed. 
Cassy went in with them. Oranges were being rim that 
day and trucks brought in the dusty, besmudged field 
pick to the floor where the boxes were dumped into 
washing bins. The water frothed up into a muddy foam, 
brushes revolved, conveyor belts moved, and the oranges 
passed through a rinser, a dryer, a waxer, a polisher until, 
bright and clean, they rolled, paused, rolled under a 
stamping machine which printed the name of the pack¬ 
ing-plant on each orange. Then the oranges passed be- 
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fore a line of seated women whose job it was to pick out 
the culls from the endless line of fruit which ran before 
them to the graders. The automatic graders separated 
the oranges according to size and the hands of the 
women packers blurred as they seized the fruit from the 
bins, wrapped them in tissue, and stuffed them in boxes. 

Oscar came over to them. He was a short, husky man 
with a heavy voice and a way of looking around when 
he talked. “Well, boys, what can I do for you?” 

“Tim McHugh sent us,” said Nick. 

“Yeah,” said Paul. “He said you had some lemons he 
thought you’d sell.” 

“I sure have,” said Oscar. “You’d better look at them, 
though.” He led them to the lemon-storing rooms. 

Paul brought down one of the boxes and examined the 
fruit. They had not been washed and did not look very 
good. Some of the lemons were soft and green with the 
mold of decay. 

“How much ?” said Nick. 

“Eighty cents a box,” said Oscar. 

Nick and Paul looked at each other. The price was 
cheaper than they had expected. 

“But there are a lot of spoiled ones,” said Nick. “We’ll 
take a hundred and twenty-five boxes if you’ll throw in 
twenty more for fill-ins to take care of the rotten stuff.” 

Oscar shrugged. “What the hell,” he said. “I’m not 
going to give you an argument. I know what the stuff is.” 

The lemons were loaded on the truck, and after they 
were paid for, Nick still had twenty-five dollars in his 
wallet. They were excited with their first load and cele¬ 
brated the occasion with a chicken dinner in Glendale. 
It was three in the afternoon when they said good-by to 
Cassy and returned to the road once more. 
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Chapter Nine: money to burn 

In Oakland the next morning they went first to Pete 
Moto’s produce house. Nick walked into the office. 
“Pete?” he said. 

Pete came out of the banana racks. “Hell, kid, what 
are you doing around here?” 

“I got a loada lemons,” said Nick. “Want to have a 
look?” 

“Sure. Where are they?” 

“Over in the rig.” 

Pete handled some of the fruit. “Hell, these ain’t lem¬ 
ons,” he said. “These are lemonettes.” 

“Yeah,” said Nick, “lemons. How do you like ’em?” 
“Depends on what you’re asking.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what they’re worth. How’s the 
market?” 

“The market’s fair,” said Pete. “Tell you what I’ll do, 
kid.” He dropped down from the truck, drew a cigar 
from his shirt pocket, unwrapped it, bit off the tip, and 
stuck it into his mouth. “Since you came to me first 
thing, I’ll give you three and a half a box.” 

Pete could not keep a trace of excitement from shak¬ 
ing his voice, a sound which Nick’s alert ears picked up 
at once. The market really must be good, he thought; 
we must have caught the market right. His first impulse 
was to throw the load out, collect the money, and run, 
but he looked as calmly as he could at Paul, walked to 
the back of the truck and kicked the dolly tires and fi¬ 
nally said, “Hell, man, I paid a good price for this stuff.” 

“But they’re lemonettes,” said Pete, “small stuff. What 
do you want for ’em ? You name the price.” 
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Nick started to climb into the cab, but at the door he 
turned. “To tell you the truth, I don’t know what they’re 
worth. I think I’ll take a look-see how they’re going in 
the market.” 

“You don’t have to do that, kid. I’ll treat you right, you 
know that. Name a price.” 

“Well, we hauled this stuff a long way and I nearly 
had to talk off an arm to get it. I’d like to get five bucks a 
box.” 

Paul stood behind Moto and Nick saw him grimacing, 
begging him to sell, sell at any price. Nick shook his 
head. “They might even be worth six,” he said. 

Pete suddenly walked to his office, but before he en¬ 
tered he turned and said, “I’ll give you four dollars a 
box, but you’ve got to throw in some for fill-ins.” 

Nick laughed. “I bought one hundred and forty-five 
boxes, and that’s what I’m selling. Sorry, Pete.” 

They argued back and forth and finally Pete said, 
“Okay, you robber, I’ll take ’em, five hundred and twen¬ 
ty dollars for one hundred and thirty boxes, and you can 
have back the empties. How’s that?” 

“How about the other ten?” 

“Nick, don’t be a goddamned pig. I’m giving you the 
shirt off my back. Give me a break.” 

Paul was shaking his fist at Nick and cursing quietly. 
When Paul's sore, thought Nick, Vm going too far . He 
walked to Pete, patted his back, and shook his hand. 
“Okay, I’ll do it for you,” he said, “but for anybody else 
nothing doing.” 

Relief flooded Paul’s face. The lemons were unloaded, 
and Nick’s heart pounded when Pete handed him a 
check for five hundred and twenty dollars. “Wait for 
me,” he shouted to Paul> and he ran down the street to 
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the bank. 

The cashier, amused at Nick’s excitement, said, “ Min d 
if I check up on this?” He telephoned Pete and when 
Pete told him that the check was all right, he began to 
count out tens and twenties until Nick’s head swam. 
Outside, walking now, he counted the fistful of money 
over again and people turned to look at the gr inn ing 
idiot who was counting out a small fortune on the street. 

Paul had driven the truck to the corner of Broadway 
and Sixth, and Nick got in. They drove away quickly, 
afraid that something would happen, that Moto would 
change his mind perhaps, and they did not stop until 
they had reached Andy’s station where Paul looked at 
Nick and Nick looked at Paul. Andy found them slap¬ 
ping knees and roaring with laughter. 

“What’s the matter with you eggs?” he said. 

“Say,” said Nick, “everybody’s been taking us for a 
ride and now we took somebody else, for a change. If 
he doesn’t sell that loada lemons right away, they’ll rot 
on his hands in a coupla days, and will he be stuck!” 

“For a while I thought we was sunk,” said Paul. “Boy, 
you sure had me worrying.” 

“He was standing behind Pete, shaking his fist at me,” 
said Nick. “I had him scared all right.” 

Andy began to fill up the tanks. “Better not bring in 
another load,” he said. “The market was hot for lemons 
today, but by Monday there’ll be all kinds of ’em in 
town. I saw two Macks going down, trailers and all, and 
the drivers told me they were bringing up lemons to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Poor Pete,” said Paul. “He sure was a good guy.” 

They got down and walked around in the yard while 
Andy serviced the truck. It was a clear, bright day and 
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the tapered forms of the aspens stood up against the sky. 

“What happened to the girl you picked up?” said 
Andy. 

“Oh, I dropped her off in L.A.,” said Nick. 

“You know what this bozo does ?” said Paul. “He goes 
soft on the girl and rents her a room.” 

“So that’s the way it is?” said Andy. “Is she a good 
lay?” 

“I’m a gentleman,” said Nick, “give me time.” 

“Treat her gently, bo, treat her gently. You know the 
women—they’ll get you before you know it.” 

Some truth in that, thought Nick. Already he was 
thinking over what he was going to tell her. Looked like 
better trips were coming up. Anyway, with a start like 
this, no telling what would happen. 

Andy closed down the hood and they started off again. 
It was funny how short the road seemed now and how 
awake they felt after being up nearly forty-eight hours. 

Chapter Ten: worry doesn’t pay 

Cassy was not as excited about the lemon haul as Nick 
thought she would be. “How about the next trip?” she 
said. “What are you going to do now ? One load of lem¬ 
ons is one load, but what’s next?” 

“Sure one load of lemons is one load,” said Nick. “I 
don’t expect to get such a lucky break all the time. We’re 
going to pull oranges from now on. By the time summer 
comes around and oranges get ripe in the Valley, we 
ought to be able to make a lot of jack. We’re going out 
right now and dig up a load.” 

“There’s no downing you, is there?” said Cassy. “I’ve 
got to give you credit for trying anyway.” 
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“You bet you can’t down us. Paul and me are going to 
clean up. The hell with Blake and all the other guys like 
him. We’ll get along. Won’t we, Paul?” 

Paul shrugged. “Sure, if nothing happens.” 

“Talk about pessimists,” said Nick. 

> “Well, what the hell, why should I get excited? Sure, 
I’ll be glad if we get something out of it, but if we don’t, 
it won’t kill me.” 

“But we’ll get killed if we don’t get going,” said Nick. 
“We’ve only got a half a day to find a load. So long, 
Cassy.” S 

‘ ’By, Nick. I hope you find a good load.” 

“See you in a coupla days.” 

As they walked away, Paul said, “You want to know 
something? I think that dame’s got something. She 
thinks the same as I do about this game. I wish to Christ 
I could find a job.” 

Find a job!” said Nick. “You see how tough it is with 
her. If she can t find anything, what luck are you going 
to have? You’re sitting pretty and you don’t know it. 
You gotta have patience.” 

“Yeah, maybe so.” 

They found a load in San Fernando, an expensive load 
that consumed most of their earnings, and landed in 
Oakland on a Saturday morning. The market was 
crowded as usual. Pete Moto was standing in front of his 
produce house when Nick stopped the truck and got 
down. 

“Hello, you guys,” said Pete. “Going to hold me up 
again today?” 

“Depends on you, boy.” 

“You sure fixed me up the last time. Look, I’ve still got 
some of those pills and they’re rotting on me. I had to 
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throw half of ’em away.” 

“You saw what you were buying,” said Nick. “If you 
didn’t think you were going to make money on ’em, you 
wouldn’ta bought ’em.” 

“That’s right, but how about giving me a break? I 
sure took a beating on that load. What have you got to¬ 
day ?” 

“Oranges—good ones.” 

“I’ll buy ’em, if you’ll make the price right.” 

“Buck and a half,” said Nick, and when Pete spat 
down and turned away, he added, “We gotta get a buck 
and a half, Pete, this load cost us like hell.” 

“You got rooked then, if it did,” said Pete. “It’s only 
worth one-thirty. Come around if you change your 
mind.” 

They walked down the street and looked at the mar¬ 
ket. Often it is possible to judge the selling price by ask¬ 
ing the market price. Oranges everywhere were high 
and wherever they dropped in, Joseph’s, Steiner’s, Val¬ 
ley Produce, they were given offers, but the best offer 
came from White Brothers. 

Rankin, the floor man, was arguing with a small Jap. 

“You cheat me,” the Jap was saying. “I leave fifty 
crates spinach and you say you sell him for forty cents, 
but I know bettah. I stand across street and see you sell 
for ninety. I hear with my ears. What for you cheat? 
What for you try to pay me low price?” 

“I’m sick of arguing with you,” said Rankin. “I’m 
busy, see? If you don’t like what I did, go to court, sue 
us, but get the hell outa here.” 

The Jap hurried away, shaking his head and saying, 
“Not honest man, not right, cheating.” 

“What’s the beef?” said Nick. 
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“The beef is he thinks we sold for ninety, quoted 
forty, and still charged him commission. That happens 
every day. All these guys think they got more coming 
than they get. It burns me up. Business is bad enough as 
it is without having to argue with every Jap that comes 
along.” 

“Well, did you gyp him?” said Paul. 

Rankin laughed. “I’m not saying, but I know that 
there are plenty of commission houses who pull that 
trick. They got to do it. They couldn’t be honest and stay 
in business.” 

“Well, don’t try it on us,” said Nick. “We’ve got a 
load of oranges. Maybe you can use ’em.” 

“Okay, I’ll take a look. We need some good stuff.” 

“Moto wants ’em too,” said Nick. 

“Sure, but Moto can’t give you the price I can.” 

They walked out to the truck and Rankin climbed 
up and cut open several oranges. They were tight with 
juice and sweet. 

“Say, this stuff is all right,” said Rankin. “I’ll take it, 
but you got to wait until White comes in so I can talk to 
him.” 

“You’re sure he’ll want ’em, because if he don’t, we 
got a coupla other guys who’ll take ’em?” 

Rankin jerked his hand. “What do you think lam? 
I wouldn’t take you guys for a ride. The load’s sold; I’m 
shaking on it. Just hold it until White comes in.” 

“Okay, but how much can you get us ?” 

“What kind of business men are you ? I told you I’ll 
give you more than any of the other houses. Don’t tie me 
down to a price. Maybe White will be willing to pay 
more than I think it’s worth. Just stall around for a 
while.” 
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“Okay,” said Nick. “We’ll be waiting at Mike’s.” 
They went to Mike’s and waited and at eleven o’clock 
Joseph came to them. “Make up your mind, boys,” he 
said. “If you’re going to give me the load, give it, because 
it’ll be noon pretty soon and the place will close , down. 
I can still use your load.” 

“Nope,” said Nick. “White Brothers wants it and 
we’ve promised it for them. We’ll bring you a load next 
week.” 

Joseph shrugged and went away. 

At noon they went back to White Brothers. Already 
the buyers had gone to their grocery stores and several 
of the produce houses had pulled down their doors. 
Rankin walked away when he saw them. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” said Nick. 
“How about our load?” 

“What about it?” 

“You said you wanted it. You made us hold it for you. 
Now it’s my turn to ask you what kind of a business 
man you are.” 

“Well, Benay, the boss don’t want it. He says he’ll 
take it on consignment.” 

“But we need the cash for another load.” 

“Oh, I’ll fix that. I’ll give you seventy-five dollars to 
hold you until I sell the oranges.” 

“No, you don’t. We’re no Japs. You promised to buy 
our load.” 

“I told you what I’d do.” 

“Yeah? We’ll see about that. Come on, Paul.” Nick 
went toward the stairway that led up to the main office. 
“Where do you think you’re going?” said Rankin. 
“You’ll find out.” 

They went up and Nick opened the office door and 
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Walked in. Four large, middle-aged men sat in confer¬ 
ence at a desk and they looked up when Nick stamped 
into the room. “Come on, what are you scared about?” 
he said to Paul. “Who’s White?” 

One of the men stood up and smiled. 

“Rankin downstairs promised to buy our load of 
oranges,” said Nick, “but when noon came around, he 
stalled us off and said he’d take it on consignment. He 
says you told him to do that. What’s the big idea?” 

“The idea, my boy, is this. We are commission mer¬ 
chants. We do not buy; we sell and collect a commission. 
If you want to leave your goods—” 

“Leave hell. You’re trying to pull a fast one on us, but 
you’re not going to get away with it. I’d rather let the 
stuff rot on the truck than let you scurvy bastards have it. 
I know what you’ll do. You’ll sell at two bucks and 
quote us one-fifty and take out your cut besides. And if 
you get a load of your own in, you’ll let our stuff stand in 
the back, or you’ll push it out at any old price just to 
clean it up. You might do that to the Japs, but not to us. 
This to you—” and he stuck up a thick forefinger. “Let’s 
go,” and they walked out. 

Behind them they could hear White saying, “Tough ?” 
and the other men laughing. They went down to the 
truck. 

“There you go again,” said Paul. “What did you want 
to do that for ? Now we can’t go back there any more. 
What did it get you?” 

“It made me feel good,” said Nick. “It’s damn impor¬ 
tant for me to feel good. I’m glad I did it.” 

“But now we got to stick here until Monday. Christ, 
what a racket. Two days in a truck. I sure wish I had a 
little job with a pay check every week, staying home 
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with Isabel.” 

“There you go again. Don’t worry, guy, we’ll be all 
right. We’ll go to a four-bit hotel and you watch: Mon¬ 
day morning somebody’ll pay us a good price for this 
load.” 

“You hope. I think we were kinda dumb to fall for 
the line Rankin handed us.” 

On Monday they could find no buyers because every¬ 
one knew how long the fruit had been standing in the 
truck. Pete Moto laughed at them: “Yeah, you want me 
to lay out cash for that crap,” chewed his cigar, spat and 
walked away. Rankin went out of his way to nod his 
head sarcastically and say, “What you going to do with 
that load, boys, peel ’em and eat ’em?” 

“The hell with these guys,” said Nick. “Let’s get outa 
here.” He drove to a side street and parked the truck. 
“What are we going to do?” 

“Why don’t we go to Frisco?” said Paul. “Maybe the 
market’s good over there.” 

“Na, it’ll cost too much to get over the Bay. Let’s give 
the chain-store supply houses a crack.” 

“By God, that’s an idea.” 

Excited, they began to make the rounds of the depots 
and late in the afternoon they came to Vennuzzi, the 
buyer at the Skaggs Warehouse. He was out of oranges 
and glad to see them. 

“Good stuff?” he said. 

“The best,” said Nick. “Look at ’em, suit yourself.” 

Vennuzzi cut some of the fruit open. “Good enough 
for me. Unload them on the dock and come to the front 
office for your check. I’ll give you a dollar and a quarter.” 

Nick and Paul looked at each other. It was better than 
nothing. “Okay,” said Nick. 
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Big delivery trucks were loading up for the next morn¬ 
ing’s deliveries. Nick waited until one of them had 
pulled out and he backed in and they unloaded the or¬ 
anges, then walked front for their money. Vennuzzi was 
waiting for them. 

“Could you use another load?” said Nick. 

“Sure, I can take four loads a week, if you’ll bring me 
good fruit, like this load. I don’t care if you make a rea¬ 
sonable profit; I know what oranges cost you, but don’t 
try to stick me because I’ll kick you out. You treat me 
fair and I’ll treat you fair. What’s right is right. The last 
guy tried to cut down the boxes on me and I had to get 
rid of him.” 

“We can’t bring you four loads a week,” said Nick. 
“We’d have to break our necks to haul three, but what¬ 
ever we bring will be good stuff, don’t worry.” 

“If you don’t, you’ll do the worrying, not me.” 

“You’re talking to my brother,” said Nick. “He’s the 
worrier in the family.” 

“Yeah?” Vennuzzi smiled at Paul. He was a dark, 
friendly Italian. “Brothers, eh? That’s good. You look 
like hard workers.” 

“You bet,” said Paul. “You’d pay us a million bucks a 
box if you knew how hard we work.” 

“Is that right?” Vennuzzi laughed. “Well, another 
load Wednesday, eh, boys?” He slapped their backs. 
“You’re doing business with me now. I won’t make you 
rich, but you’ll get along. Let me know if you can’t make 
it, so I’ll have a chance to go down to the market.” He 
nodded and Nick and Paul returned to the truck. 

“Now you can stop sweating,” said Nick. 

“Jesus, yes. I sure was worried for a while.” 

“I keep telling you, it don’t pay to worry, but you still 
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keep it up. Three loads a week means were set now. 
Goddam, that’s all right.” 

Chapter Eleven: blue Sunday 

They kept hauling, selling to Vennuzzi, and returning 
to Los Angeles as fast as the truck would go. Winter 
frosts had brought on a scarcity of fruit, and oranges 
were high; they were not able to make too much money, 
but Nick was optimistic. 

“If it’s this good now, think how it’ll be this spring,” 
he said to Cassy. “With the crops coming up, water¬ 
melon and peaches and grapes, we’re going to rake it in. 
We’ll haul some melons first, some of the first crop, and 
make a coupla good trips. After that it won’t be so hot 
and we’ll change over to early peaches and then to 
grapes. By the end of summer we ought to be able to buy 
us a coupla trucks, new ones that won’t give us no trou¬ 
ble. I wish to Christ time would fly.” 

“Well, it won’t,” said Cassy. “It’ll just drag along, so 
sit down and rest. Don’t expect too much, because things 
you set your heart on never happen somehow.” 

“Maybe not for other people,” said Nick, “but they 
will me.” 

Thanksgiving and Christmas went by and New Year’s 
Day shook its rattles and blew its horns and passed back 
and winter tapered to a close. 

One Sunday, early in spring, Nick left Paul home and 
went south to pick up a load alone. In Hollywood, he 
stopped at Cassy’s house, went to the side door, and let 
himself in. The curtains had been pulled aside and Cassy 
was lying nude on the floor, bathing in the morning sun. 
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He had walked in so suddenly that, for a moment, she 
was unable to move and he saw her body, firm-breasted 
and tight, lying before him. 

She scrambled up, covering herself and laughing. 
“You should have knocked.” 

“Look what I woulda missed if I had. I’m glad I 
didn’t.” 

“Well, now that you’ve had a good look, turn around 
while I get something on.” She put on a bathrobe. 
“What are you doing here this early ?” 

“Paul wanted to come down tomorrow, but I told him 
I was coming now and I came.” 

“Alone?” 

“Sure. He’s with Isabel, and I wanted to be with you. 
How about us getting in the truck and going somewhere 
together?” 

“That’d be fun. Where do you want to go?” 

“Down to the beach maybe. We can swim and make a 
day of it. What do you say?’ 1 * 

“Dandy. I’ll be ready in a minute.” She disappeared in 
the closet and Nick heard her talking through the partly 
open door. “I’ve wanted to go a long time, but I didn’t 
want to go alone. It should be nice and warm today. 
How is it in the Valley?” 

Swell,” said Nick. “Remember all those bare vine¬ 
yards we drove by that time I picked you up ? It was dark 
and maybe you didn’t see, but they’re all big and green. 
All the orchards are covered with leaves and the Japs 
have got the watermelon patches off to a good start. 
Summer is sure coming and Paul and me are getting all 
set” 

“Winter passed in a hurry,” said Cassy. 

“It sure did. Come on, aren’t you ready yet?” 
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“Give me a chance, won’t you ? Here.” She stepped out 
from the closet. “Hook me up, please.” 

Nick started to fasten her dress, but as he snapped the 
last hook, his arms slipped around her. “You’re soft.” 

She pinched his arms. “If you want to go to the beach 
some time today, you’d better leave go.” 

“What’s the matter, scared?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid you’ll fall asleep. Here, hold my coat. 
Have you got a swimming-suit? There, I’m ready.” 

Sunday was a busy day. It was one of the first warm 
days of the year and the crowds were all heading for the 
beaches with surf boards tied to the tops of their cars and 
swimming-suits flying from the radiator caps. 

“Looks like everybody’s got the same idea,” said Nick. 

Cassy laughed. “How does it feel to be doing some¬ 
thing human for a change?” she said. 

“Feels fine. I wish I had more time.” 

“You have, if you only knew it.” 

“Say, I can’t take it easy now, just when things are go¬ 
ing so smooth.” 

“Funny. You work too hard and I can’t get enough. 
These damn temporary jobs that last a couple of weeks 
—and then I have to hoof it again.” 

“Forget it. Benay’s going to clean up and you’re in on 
the pay-off.” 

The traffic pushed along, carrying the truck with it 
until they had reached the beach. Waves were breaking 
high and hundreds of colored parasols dotted the sand. 
The brown bodies of swimmers flashed in the fo amy 
green sea. 

Nick parked the truck and draped blankets over the 
cab windows and first Cassy and then he put on bathing- 
suits and they crossed over the sand. He spread out a 
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blanket and they pulled off their shoes and ran to the 
water. A fresh, salty spray hung in the air and the water 
was tingling cold. A hundred yards from the beach peli¬ 
cans rode the waves. The white rolling edge of the surf 
curved for a long way on either side. 

They swam and soon returned to the blanket. Hours 
seemed to pass, but when Nick asked a potbellied man 
near by for the time, he found that it was only ten. He 
stood up. The beach was covered with the sprawling 
bodies of the sun bathers, tall and short, thin and fat, 
most of them ungainly, some embracing, while others 
lay alone like black-goggled corpses. 

“I’m going to swim out to those pelicans and scare 
them away,” he said. 

“Why so far?” 

“That ain’t far; I can do it.” He walked out into the 
surf. 

“Nick.” Cassy jumped up and went running after 
him. “Don’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

She held him with her arms and her body was warm. 
“I don’t want you to.” 

There was a pause between waves. They stood waist 
high in the quiet water and the tide rippled about them. 

“Okay,” said Nick. 

They lay in the sun until afternoon had edged into the 
day, and when the air grew cold, they dressed and 
walked slowly down the promenade. Far-away lights 
glowed on the water. People were folding up their um¬ 
brellas and preparing to go home. 

They walked past the Yacht Harbor, past Santa Moni¬ 
ca pier, into Ocean Park. From Ocean Park they could 
see Venice and they walked on down. The sun was set- 
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ting as they turned to walk back. The big mechanical 
octopus with airplanes attached to its long metal arms 
began to swing around, rotating slowly, the arms pass¬ 
ing before the sun, making it blink like a huge red eye. 
The octopus, flickering the sun, added a grotesqueness 
to the scene, and Nick saw all about him the queer build¬ 
ings, the pleasure-intent faces and heard the hodgepodge 
sounds of the concessions, as if they were new, as if he 
had dropped into a strange world. 

A roller coaster went thundering down and then rose, 
screaming, rising to a breathless height, and dropped 
again. Nick felt a nauseating sickness, the kind that had 
made him leap awake in the truck at times when he 
dreamed they were going over or that the tanks had ex¬ 
ploded and he was dying some violent death. 

“Let’s get outa here,” he said. “Let’s go home.” 

The sight of the octopus arms, the sun going down, 
and, as they passed Santa Monica pier, the sound of the 
merry-go-round playing its galloping music gave him a 
sense of the jumbled world he lived in. He felt for a mo¬ 
ment that all these people were trying to live successful, 
orderly lives and that their lives would never become 
more orderly than the disorderly shore they visited for 
their pleasures. 

“Sure got a screwy feeling back there,” he said, as they 
got into the truck. “I sure felt funny.” 

“I’m cold,” said Cassy. 

“Well, come on then.” He held her with one arm and 
drove with the other. The road was crowded with cars 
hurrying to get home before it grew dark. 

Soon they had reached the house and were in the 
room. Cassy reached out to turn on the light, but Nick 
held her arm. “Listen,” he said. The sounds of the other 
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people in the house came filtering through the walls: 
voices, motions, somewhere dishes, all as if the house 
were chattering to itself, mimicking the life that went on 
inside it. 

“Goddamn it,” said Nick, “I feel blue.” 

“I don’t blame you, Nick. Here I’ve been on your 
hands a long time now. You must think I’m a helpless 
sort of fish, not to find a decent job all these months. I’ll 
bet you’re sorry you ever saw me.” 

“Don’t talk like that. You got nothing to do with my 
feeling blue.” 

“What’s the matter then?” 

“I don’t know. Want to go to a show?” 

“No, that sun hurt my eyes.” 

“I guess we’d better not go then. Anyway, I can think 
of something better to do.” 

He picked her up and carried her to the bed. Her 
breath warmed his face. “This,” he said, and he laid her 
down. 

“The sun made me sleepy,” she said. 

I’m not going to sleep, he thought. He pulled out his 
watch and placed it under the pillow. This time I’m go¬ 
ing to stay awal^e. A perplexing sadness covered his ex¬ 
citement as he touched her body with his hands. 

But this sadness had vanished the next morning when 
he jumped out of bed, shouting, “Come on, get up, it’s 
time for breakfast.” He pulled Cassy out of bed and 
dressed her. They had breakfast and drove into the coun¬ 
try, looking for a load of oranges. It was nine o’clock 
when they came to Piru and drove up to the C.K. pack¬ 
ing-house. 

Here the floor man had not been able to get rid of his 
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last week’s culls and he was willing to sell them at any 
price. Suddenly Nick found the truck filled with the 
cheapest load of oranges he had ever been able to buy. 

“See,” he said to Cassy, “yesterday I felt blue and look 
what happened today. Why, this is going to be another 
killing like that lemon load we got a long time ago.” 
“Think so?” she said. 

“Sure. What have I been trying to tell you ? Wait until 
Paul sees this load, wait until I tell him the price.” 

Even Cassy was excited and for the first time she un¬ 
derstood the fascination that drove Nick on. She could 
hardly wait to find out what would happen to the load. 
They returned to Castaic Junction and ate a late lunch. 
Nick put Cassy on a bus to Hollywood and it was still 
early afternoon when he started north. 

The engine hummed and he thought about Cassy. 
Sure I’m a gentleman; 1 too\ my time . She brought me 
good luc\; she’s the stuff; She’s my number and when 1 
get bac\ from this haul, I’m going to ask her to marry 
me. 

Chapter Twelve: collision 

He arrived home early in the evening, and though Paul 
was for heading for Oakland at once, Nick talked him 
out of it and it was nearly midnight when Isabel waked 
them. 

Paul could hear her whispering into his ear, “Paul, it’s 
late, you’ll have to hurry if you want to get started.” 

“Just a minute,” said Paul. “I’ll get up in a minute.” 
He turned over and closed his eyes. 

But Isabel knew how long the little moments could be 
stretched and she would not let him rest. “Paul,” she 
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kept saying in a low voice, as if she were ashamed of 
what she was doing, “get up, it’s time,” and she shook 
fiim gently with a persistent motion until he was fretted 
into anger and sat up and shouted, “Goddamn it, leave 
me alone, can’t you ? I want to sleep.” 

Then Isabel snapped on the lights and the bright glare 
forced Paul’s eyes open. Nick heard his feet slapping on 
the floor and he too got up. 

Once they were on their feet, sleep departed quickly 
and a feverish haste seized them when they remembered 
the load. Isabel had made coffee and they smelled the 
odor as they dressed. 

“I can see White’s face when we come in with this 
stuff,” said Nick. “If we don’t get a buck-six-bits a box, 
I’ll eat my hat” 

“We ought to take them to Vennuzzi,” said Paul. “He 
might get sore.” 

“Oh, he won’t miss this load. We’ll have one for him 
in a coupla days.” 

They gulped down the coffee and put on their coats 
and went out to the truck. Isabel stood smiling in the 
doorway and Hot Shot was sharpening his body against 
her ankle and looking up into her face. “Good luck,” she 
said, as they pulled away. 

Even the truck seemed to run better. The engine 
sounded sweet under the hood and in no time at all the 
road had blurred by under the tires and they were in 
Madera. They stopped for a cup of coffee at the Four 
Star Caf 6 and started off again. 

Nick sat at the wheel, shaking his head and humming 
to himself. Paul was asleep with a blanket wrapped 
around his legs. The speedometer swung around fifty- 
five, the tires singing high. 
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Suddenly Nick saw lights on the right side of the 
road. He could not remember a curve on this part of the 
highway and he sat calmly, trying to see where the lights 
were going, not slowing down. 

It was too late when he saw that the car was on the 
wrong side of the road, coming fast. The driver must 
have gone to sleep, he thought, and he shouted, “Get 
over, damn you!” and he kicked over the wheel, cutting 
wide and trying to speed around the lights. 

There was a moment of cursing, of jamming down 
the gas, and just when he thought that they had made 
it, there was a loud crash, the truck swayed violently, 
lurched from side to side, then turned over and skidded 
a long way down the road. 

When Nick opened his eyes, the cab was black and he 
thought he had become blind. Something warm ran 
down his face. “Paul,” he shouted, and he fumbled, try¬ 
ing to find the door. The top one opened to the sky and 
he climbed out. 

Headlights burned a short distance away, slanting 
over a ditch and'across a field, leaving the highway dark. 
“Paul,” he shouted again, bending low and trying to 
find him in the darkness. The blanket was sticking out 
from the body of the truck, flattened down against the 
pavement. He can’t be under there, Nick tried to think, 
he’s dead if he’s under there. “Paul, Paul, Paul,” he cried, 
pulling at the blanket. When he looked back, he saw a 
man weaving across the lights, his legs rubbery under 
him. 

Nick ran to the man in a fury and ten feet away the 
odor of liquor hit his face. The man was drunk. He had 
been knocked sober enough to realize what he had done 
and when he saw Nick he said, “Sorry, boy, sorry, boys” 







There was a loud crash and the truc\ lurched violently. 
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Nick grabbed him and began to punch his face, his 
eyes, his mouth, and he would have killed him if he had 
not heard the high whining sound of an engine turning 
over at terrific speed. A pin point of light expanded 
swiftly toward him in the darkness. 

Nick ran toward the light, waving his arms and 
shouting. Maybe he’ll thin\ this is a hold-up, he thought. 
He ll smash into the trucks and get hilled, and Nick ran 
faster, shouting more loudly until the sound of the en¬ 
gine dropped its tone and the brakes squealed and took 
hold. 

“Accident?” the driver shouted. 

But there was no time for explanation. Another high 
whining sound could be heard, another car was coming. 
“Turn her around,” Nick shouted. “Shine your lights on 
the truck or they’ll crack.” 

But the driver was slow to understand and Nick 
forced himself behind the wheel and swung the lights to 
the wreck. He saw Paul’s body lying on the highway a 
hundred feet behind the truck and he jumped down and 
ran to it. Cars began to stop and the road was well light¬ 
ed now. The back of Paul’s head was crushed. As Nick 
picked him up and placed him in a car, he saw that the 
highway was covered with the bargain load of oranges. 
People were filling sacks, coats, boxes and carrying them 
away. 

Paul was carried to the Madera hospital, the drunk 
driver, rubbing a bruised jaw and still mumbling that he 
was “sorry, boy, sorry,” was taken to the county jail, and 
Nick and a speed cop searched the car for evidence. Bot¬ 
tles of whisky, full and empty, lay on the floor and sev¬ 
eral empty beer cans were on the seat. 

The truck was pulled off the road and traffic began to 
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move again, mashing the oranges so that within an hour 
the fruit had been pulped into the highway. 

After the road had been cleared, Nick went to the hos¬ 
pital. Paul lay unconscious on the bed. “Heavy concus¬ 
sion,” the doctor said, “and it looks like you got some¬ 
thing too. Here, let me fix up that cut.” 

“But how about his head, doc ? It’s smashed in.” 

“No, it isn’t. It looks a lot worse than it is. Don’t get 
frightened.” 

“How long will it take him to get well?” 

The doctor shrugged. “Might get over it tomorrow or 
next week or next month. It’s hard to tell. Might even 
take six months. Sometimes it takes years. Sometimes 
they never clear up. I’d like you to know how serious 
this is.” 

Without realizing what he was saying, Nick said, 
“We haven’t got much money.” He was surprised to 
find that he was more concerned about the money than 
he was about Paul. He thought of the long trips from 
Fresno, the expenses piling up, and he could not help 
feeling worried. And I used to bawl Paul out about wor¬ 
rying, he thought; he’d sure laugh. The truck was 
wrecked now and he would not be able to haul for a long 
time, if at all. 

The doctor saw Nick’s glum face and touched his arm. 
“Don’t worry, son,” he said. “You’ve got a clear case. 
The officer tells me the other man is insured; you won’t 
lose a thing. Tomorrow I’ll call his insurance company 
and let them know they’ve got an accident on their 
hands. The hospital and medical care won’t cost you a 
penny and your brother will be able to collect damages.” 

There was nothing more that Nick could do, so he 
hopped a truck to Fresno and got down on H Street. 
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The sound of freight cars banging together in the rail¬ 
road yard made him jump. The moist night air, weight¬ 
ed down with the odors of growing crops, had drifted 
into the town and Nick thought how, soon, trucks 
would be pulling loads out of hot fields, how men would 
be stacking boxes of honey-ripe grapes, ready for the 
hauls. Standing in the dark city, he could almost feel the 
vineyards and orchards coiling up with growth. Now 
that the truck was wrecked and Paul was in the hospital, 
a world of opportunity rose before Nick, opportunity 
unattainable. 

Suppose Paul doesn’t wa\e up, he thought, suppose 
he stays unconscious and dies. 

f 

I 

Chapter Thirteen: out of thin air 

Even a week after the accident Nick could not forget 
the look on Isabel’s face when he came home that early 
morning. He opened the door quietly and entered the 
house. Hot Shot meowed and at this sound Isabel wak¬ 
ened. For some reason, perhaps to keep her from know¬ 
ing of the accident as long as possible, he did not call out 
at once that it was he, and Isabel said in a frightened 
voice, “Who’s there?” and the light in her room flashed 
on. When Nick went to her, the sight of his body in the 
doorway made her feel that something had happened 
and she began to cry. Still Nick could not speak and she 
said, “Where is Paul?” 

“Paul?” 

“Where is he? What’s happened?” 

Then Nick told her and tried to quiet her, tried to 
make her believe that Paul was not dead. They waited 
until the sun had come up before they got into the Model 
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T and drove to Madera. 

They saw Paul every day for two weeks, when he was 
brought home. He was conscious now, but it was a pe 
culiar consciousness. Before the accident he had been a 
worried man, wearing a sober face and carrying 
thoughts of money, the presence or the lack of it, in his 
mind; but now he lay smiling in bed, laughing quietly, 
completely unworried, talking about things that could 
never have happened, things which he probably 
dreamed at night. When Isabel saw this, she could not 
keep from crying, and no amount of persuasion from 
the doctor would stop her. Even Nick did not believe 
that Paul would ever be well again. 

After three weeks he was able to walk about the house, 
laughing to himself, looking at everything as if it were 
new. When asked why he was laughing, he said, “It’s 
funny.” 

“What’s funny?” 

“Oh, everything; everything’s funny.” Having lost his 
worried expression, he resembled a child. When Isabel 
asked him to do something, he said “Yes” politely, and 
when the laughter irritated her and she said loudly, 
“Stop laughing, there’s nothing to laugh about,” he 
smiled again and said, “Yes,” in a quiet voice. 

Nick did not write of the accident to Cassy; there was 
nothing but bad news to send. Something’ll happen, he 
thought, I’ll get on the hauls again and then l ll write. 
I’ll wait until I’ve got something good to say. Maybe 
she’ll get sore, but, Christ, 1 can’t eat up all the things I 
been telling her about buying a coupla trucks and cash¬ 
ing in. I’ll explain to her later and she’ll understand. 

In time the little money that had been left from their 
brief spell of success dwindled away, and one day, early 
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in March, they were broke. The wrecked truck could 
not be repaired, so badly was it damaged, and the insur¬ 
ance company would not make a settlement until Paul 
had recovered more completely. There was no money 
for food, no money to pay rent, light, water, gas, and on 
a moneyless day like this Nick went to Farnsworth to 
buy another truck. 

Farnsworth was a tall, gray-haired man in his fifties. 
He spent his days sitting in a small cubbyhole of an of¬ 
fice, waiting for buyers to come for the thirty-odd trucks 
that stood rusting on the lot. Most of the trucks had seen 
their day, but some were in running condition and 
these were Farnsworth’s means of existence. He sold 
them, collected down payments, received several month¬ 
ly payments, and the moment an installment was missed, 
he repossessed the truck. A short time later it would ap¬ 
pear in the lot again, repainted and polished, and would 
be sold once more. In this way many of the trucks had 
seen several owners. 

The wreck of Nick’s old truck was in the back of the 
lot. Farnsworth was sitting in the office when Nick 
stepped in. He arose and held out his hand. “Hello, 
Nick.” 

“Hello, Farnsworth.” They shook hands. Their meet¬ 
ing was one which considered that each man was aware 
of the other’s slyness and intended to be on the watch. 
“How’s Paul?” 

“Oh, he’s getting better. It’ll take a long time, though.” 
“Sure. Those things take time.” Farnsworth sat down 
and motioned to a chair for Nick, and when Nick sat 
down, he offered him a cigarette. “Smoke?” They light¬ 
ed up and Farnsworth said, “What’s on your mind, 
Nick?” 
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“You got a lot of trucks here,” said Nick. “I need one.” 
Farnsworth nodded. “All right, that can be arranged. 
Let’s go and take a look just to get an idea what you 
want.” 

They went out and walked among the trucks. Nick 
had already made his selection, but he made a casual 
survey of several trucks before he suggested that he 
might have a slight preference for the green Reo which 
was parked inconspicuously at the back end of the lot. 
It had an excellent platform with high, red side racks. 
The engine was tight and clean. “How about this job?” 
said Nick. 

Farnsworth nodded again. He had a noncommittal 
way of keeping quiet, answering with nods or shakes of 
his head or, slightly more effusively, by saying simply 
yes or no. “Let’s go back to the office,” he said. 

They returned to the office and sat down and a mo¬ 
ment passed in which each man tried to anticipate the 
tactics of the other. “I just had the engine overhauled,” 
said Farnsworth. “That truck’s in good shape; cost you 
eight-forty.” 

Nick nodded. 

“Of course, you go to pay me one-third down.” 

“Sure,” said Nick. 

“That’ll make, let’s say, two-seventy, cash.” 

Nick nodded once more. Wait until this dope finds 
out l haven’t got any money, he thought. Farnsworth 
laid his hands flat on the desk top and said, “Okay, I’ll 
make out the papers then.” He filled out a purchasing 
contract. “There’ll be a carrying charge and insurance 
and so on. Cost you a little over a hundred dollars, mak¬ 
ing the total price something around a thousand.” 

Nick’s silence was sufficient agreement, and Farns 
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worth proffered the papers for a signature. Nick signed 
and Farnsworth folded the papers and handed Nick a 
carbon copy. Then he sat back and waited for the down 
payment. 

Nick felt the lining in his empty pocket and smiled. 
“How much did we owe you on the wrecked truck ?” he 
said. 

“Oh, you had about a hundred to go.” 

“The insurance will probably settle with you for the 
damages.” 

“No, they’ll pay you.” 

Nick shook his head. “We haven’t finished paying for 
the truck,” he said. “It’s still yours; they’ll pay you.” He 
pulled his hands from his pockets and held them out be¬ 
fore him. “Now you’re a square shooter; everybody 
knows that. Here’s a proposition I want* to make to you.” 

Farnsworth gave him a tricky side glance. “Go ahead, 
shoot.” 

“The insurance company will settle your damages for 
at least four hundred dollars. We owed you only a hun¬ 
dred. How about considering the rest of that money as 
down payment for the Reo?” 

Farnsworth made a face. He indicated in this expres¬ 
sion that he had hoped that this little matter would be 
overlooked, but now that it had been brought to light, he 
would be willing to dicker. “Well, I’ll tell you,” he said, 
“I’m entitled to more than a hundred dollars. I hauled 
that wreck in and its been parked on my lot for a long 
time now. I’ll allow you two hundred dollars and all 
you’ll have to pay me is seventy dollars cash.” 

Nick laughed. “All right,” he said. “Now when the 
insurance company pays you for the damages to the 
truck, it will also pay up the balance of the payments we 
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owed you and that makes the truck mine. I can sell it for 
a hundred dollars to any used parts lot, but I’ll give it to 
you for seventy bucks. That makes all of the down pay¬ 
ment.” 

A startled look came into Farnsworth’s face. “You 
can’t get that much for it,” he said. 

“Sure I can,” said Nick. “You know goddamn well 
what that truck is worth. Suit yourself.” 

After much hesitation and puffing at his cigarette, 
Farnsworth said, “Okay, give me fifty dollars and the 
truck is yours.” 

This was more than Nick had expected, for Farns¬ 
worth had the reputation of being a hard bargainer, and 
he agreed. “Swell,” he said, “the deal is closed. Now just 
stick that fifty dollars on the next three monthly pay¬ 
ments and everything is settled.” 

Farnsworth looked stubborn for an instant. Then he 
shrugged. Nick stood up and tied the string around the 
deal by smiling and holding out his hand, acting as if 
everything had really been settled and all that remained 
was to get into the truck and drive off. 

They shook hands and on the way out Nick turned at 
the door and, still smiling, still driving home the bar¬ 
gain, he said, “Of course, if the engine develops any 
trouble, I expect you to fix it. I want a ninety-day guar¬ 
antee.” 

Farnsworth passed him a swift, angry look. “Can’t 
give you more than thirty,” he said. Then with a sly 
smile: “Of course, that truck hasn’t been off the lot this 
year. You’ll have to buy a new license. That’ll cost you 
seventy dollars. I’ll get you a month’s permit, just to 
show you I’m a regular guy.” 

The license was a thing which Nick had forgotten, 
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but he accepted the responsibility with good nature. 
Here, out of thin air, he had plucked a truck. To be sure, 
he did not have a load yet, nor gasoline on which to haul, 
but it was a beginning. Again they shook hands. “Okay, 
Farnsworth, thanks a lot. You’ll be hearing from me 
within a month.” 

Farnsworth smiled. “Yep, in a month,” he said; and 
he added to himself, And if 1 don’t see you f you’ll see me. 
He had hopes that he would see the truck on the lot 
within a month, too. 

Chapter Fourteen: in motion again 

Now Nick had a truck. That afternoon he went to the 
Sequoia Hotel. He knew fruit buyers would be there in 
the lobby, and that if they were there, surely there would 
be fruit sellers too. He stood in the lobby and looked 
around. Ponderous, flashily dressed men with cigars 
working in their mouths stood discussing the year’s 
crops. Nick heard one Panama-hatted, blue-bearded 
man say, “Looks bad this year. I’ve got some stuff I can’t 
sell for nothing. I don’t even know if it’s worth hauling 
north to the market.” 

“What you got?” another said. 

“Oranges, about a thousand boxes.” 

Oranges, a thousand boxes of them, and this man was 
wondering how to sell them. Nick stepped up. “Hello,” 
he said, “I’m Nick Benay, a trucker. I know the market 
up north and I’ll sell your oranges for you.” 

The two men looked at him and the blue-jowled one 
said, “How do you know you can sell ’em?” 

“I don’t have to explain that to you,” said Nick. “I can 
sell your stuff, and I’m willing to handle your load for 
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a commission of fifteen percent, take it or leave it. I’m 
looking for a load and I heard you talk.” 

The men winked at each other and the dark man 
touched the other’s arm. “I’ll see you later, Louis,” he 
said. “Looks like I got a little business to talk with this 
fellow.” 

“Okay, Jake,” said Louis. 

Jake took Nick’s arm and led him outside. “All right,” 
he said, “don’t get sore, but tell me how you’ll sell the 
oranges.” 

“I’ll take ’em up to Oakland,” said Nick. “I know the 
market and I can go to a dozen places, Vennuzzi at 
Skaggs, White Brothers, Pete Moto, and a lot of others. 
They’ve bought from me before, always good stuff at 
good prices, and they trust me. If one of ’em doesn’t buy, 
another will. If you’ve got good, clean fruit, belly-packed 
and solid, I can get you a good price. All I want is a full 
load and fifteen percent of the gross.” 

“You sound all right,” said Jake. “Come to Tulare 
next Sunday and I’ll have a load waiting for you. But 
how do I know that you’re on the level ? How do I know 
you won’t run away with the load?” 

“That’s easy,” he said. “Call Farnsworth, the dealer. 
He’ll vouch for me. My name is in the phone book and 
nearly every collection agency in town calls me up, or 
writes me personal letters. I’m all right.” 

Jake slapped Nick on the back. “You got a lot of good 
references,” he said. “I’ll take your word for it.” He 
handed Nick a card on which was printed Ja\te Arnot, 
Citrus 'Fruits. “That’s me,” he said. “The load will be at 
the Valley Orchards Packing House.” 

“I’ll be there,” said Nick. 

“Okay, at ten o’clock next Sunday morning.” 
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“Right.” 

They shook hands and parted. 

Now Nick had a truck and a load. He got into the 
truck and drove to Hanoyan’s gas station on Railroad 
Avenue. 

Misok Hanoyan, the father, had come from Arm enia 
in 1890, and he had worked hard and bought land by the 
railroad track. In time a highway had been laid beside 
the track, the town had spread out and his farm had in¬ 
creased in value. With shrewdness and an instinct for 
trade, Misok had developed the land, had built stores 
and houses and had become wealthy. Now, in his old 
age, his three sons kept up the tradition of making one 
dollar grow into two. They sold groceries cheaply and 
cornered the bargain-hunting farmer trade; they sold 
gas cheaply and cornered the never-ceasing highway 
trade. 

Haig, the oldest son, was waiting at the pumps when 
Nick drove up. “Hello, Haig,” said Nick. 

Hello yourself,” said Haig. “What do you want?” 
“Nothing,” said Nick. “What makes you think I 
want something?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“How’s your old man?” 

“Fine, but he’s not here. I hear your brother’s sick.” 
“Yeah, but he’s getting better. We wrecked our old 
truck, but I got this one today.” 

They walked around the truck inspecting the dual 
tires at the back, the body, raising the hood and loo king 
at the engine. 

“Pretty good job,” said Haig. “Got a load to haul?” 
“Oh, sure,” said Nick. “Ever hear about Jake Arnot?” 
Haig nodded. 
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“Well,” said Nick, “he and I are working together on 
a little deal. He supplies me with oranges and I sell ’em 
for him and collect fifteen percent.” 

“Jake Arnot!” said Haig. “Jesus, that bozo owns over 
three thousand acres of oranges. You ought to make a 
lot of dough working with him. Don’t forget to fuel up 
at our station; I been treating you right, you know.” 

“Sure I know,” said Nick. “I’ll let you tank me up any 
time. How about seventy gallons for a start?” 

Haig began to fill the tanks. After he had filled the 
side drums, he checked the oil, adding a quart to the 
crankcase and also filling a five-gallon tin which Nick 
placed on the ground. After oil and gas had been tended 
to and Haig was wiping his hands on a cloth, Nick said, 
“Of course, I can’t pay you until I deliver the first load.” 

Haig stopped wiping his hands. “Why the hell didn’t 
you tell me that before?” 

“You wouldn’t have given me the gas.” 

“You’re goddamned right I wouldn’t have. You know 
we don’t sell gas on time. All cash and nothing else goes. 
We’ve tried it on too many of you truckers and you’re 
all the same.” 

“I’ll pay you,” said Nick. “I’m honest. I wouldn’t gyp 
you out of a load of gas. It’s just that I ain’t got the 
money now.” 

“I know you’re honest, all you guys are, but you’re 
broke.” 

“I’ll pay you back on the back trip, don’t worry.” 

Haig shook his head as he went into the gas station to 
make out a credit slip. “My old man’ll give me hell if he 
finds out. Now remember, no fooling around. I’m ex¬ 
pecting the money next time you get into town.” 

Next time 1 get into town will be a long time from 
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now, thought Nick. “You know your old man won’t 
kick. He and my old man used to be good friends.” 

“Sure, but you still got to pay me on your next trip.” 

Nick laughed and signed the slip. 

At home, when Isabel saw the truck, she came run¬ 
ning out of the house. 

“Where did you get it?” she said. 

“I bought it,” said Nick. He told her how he had got 
the truck, found a load, and managed to find gas and 
oil, all without a cent. 

Even Paul was able to appreciate their good fortune, 
showing a casual interest in the truck. He sat behind the 
wheel, listened to the engine, but had nothing to say be¬ 
yond his quiet laughter. He left the truck abruptly and 
returned to the porch and sat in the rocking chair. 

“Don’t worry,” Nick said to Isabel. “He’ll be all right. 
I can haul now and we’ll get along.” 

He was glad to be working again. It had been dull, 
loafing in the small town, worrying about what was go¬ 
ing to happen. Maybe he would not make much money, 
but he would be in. motion, a furious sort of motion to be 
sure, but motion nevertheless. 

That night he went to the parlor and wrote Cassy a 
long letter. 

Chapter Fifteen: monkey business 

The next Sunday, Nick started out early and by nine- 
thirty he was in Tulare. The packing-house was out of 
town and he drove to it, parked at the loading-platform, 
and went to the office. Arnot was there, waiting for him 
He led him to a stack of packed boxes. The boxes were 
new and had brightly colored labels on their ends and 
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the oranges had been wrapped in pink tissue. Since culls 
were the usual fare in the wholesale markets, this quality 
pack should bring a good price, thought Nick. Arnot 
broke open one of the boxes and began to cut oranges in 
half. “See,” he kept saying, “good, number one stuff, 
see?—see?—see?” displaying the juicy halves to Nick. 
“The whole load is like this. You ought to get at least 
two dollars a box.” 

The oranges were meaty and sweet. “Anyway two dol¬ 
lars,” said Nick. “How many do I get?” 

“Three hundred boxes for the first trip, three hundred 
for the second trip, and two hundred for the third. I’ve 
got eight hundred boxes here. If you do good, I’ll have 
some more for you later.” 

Nick pulled off the side racks and began to load on 
the boxes. Although the oranges in the box which Arnot 
had opened were juicy, tight and sweet, Nick noticed 
that the oranges in the other boxes looked puffy and soft, 
but he thought little of it. He did have enough presence 
of mind to take the open box too. He covered the load 
with a tarp and tied down the sides. 

“I’ll have the next load ready when you wire me,” said 
Arnot. 

It was afternoon when Nick started on the haul to 
Oakland, and by three the next morning he was in the 
market. It was still too early for the produce houses to be 
open, and Nick slept in the truck until the sounds of 
men’s voices and doors being raised awoke him and he 
got up and went into the Produce Cafe for a cup of cof¬ 
fee. After he had warmed up, he went out and made the 
rounds. Moto wanted them, but he did not want to meet 
the price. White Brothers were willing to pay two dol¬ 
lars if the oranges were good stuff. Nick backed the 
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load to the sidewalk, and Rankin, the buyer, gave the 
load a once over, opening boxes and pinching the or¬ 
anges. He cut one open and stood looking at it. 

“Good stuff, huh?” Nick said. 

“What do you mean, good stuff?” said Rankin . 
“What kinda crap is this you’re trying to sell?” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Frost is the matter, that’s what.” 

“Frost?” Nick looked at the orange under the light. 
The inside of the orange was dry and pulpy. Arnot’s 
treachery was obvious, but there was nothing Nick 
could do now but keep up a bold face. “What do you 
mean frost?” he said. “They’re all right.” 

“Listen, what do you think I am, dumb ?” 

“Hell, no. But this is Valley stuff; it always looks this 
way.” 

“Don’t kid me,” said Rankin. “Go and kid somebody 
else. I know better. What I ought to do is call an inspec¬ 
tor and have the whole load condemned. I’ll give you a 
dollar a box.” He walked away. 

Nick did not take this offer. He nailed down the cover 
of the box which had been opened and drove the truck 
to a side street and sat in it, wondering what to do. There 
was no sense in trying to misrepresent the load because 
he would eventually be found out. And there was no 
sense in selling it for a dollar a box because there would 
not be any money in it for him. He was going to have 
to repay dishonesty with dishonesty, he decided, and he 
got down from the truck and walked to Joseph’s Pro¬ 
duce. 

“Hello, Nick,” said Joe. “Where you been? Got any¬ 
thing good for me?” 

“Sure,” said Nick. “I got a load out here, just a little 
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frost-bitten.” 

“Even a little frost-bitten is too much,” said Joe. “If 
the inspector catches me, I’ll catch hell. What do you 
want I should do?” 

“I’m willing to sell cheap, only you’ve got to help me. 
You can get rid of the stuff easy. Push ’em out at a dollar 
thirty-five a box, but make out the bill of sale to me at 
sixty cents and pay me a dollar. Then you’ll make thirty- 
five cents a box and I’ll make forty. How’s that?” 

“Good, if we can do it,” said Joe. “But I don’t get it. 
What you got up your sleeve?” 

“The guy that gave ’em to me to sell tried to gyp me 
and I want to fix him. What do you say ?” 

“I say it sounds like monkey business,” said Joe, “but 
bring it in, bring it in.” 

Nick backed the truck in and unloaded the three hun¬ 
dred boxes of oranges. He had not stacked them on the 
sidewalk fifteen minutes when the big push began, and 
Joe sold them in twenty, thirty, forty box lots, and with¬ 
in a few minutes the unsuspecting buyers had cleared 
the floor. The fruit was gone and Nick felt relieved, but 
he felt nervous too. He walked around, feeling as if 
someone were going to tap his shoulder any minute. He 
was glad when ten o’clock came and with it a lull so that 
Joe could pay him a dollar a box. Then Nick went to the 
telegraph office and sent a wire: jake arnot, valley or¬ 
chards PACKING HOUSE, TULARE, CALIFORNIA: GAVE AWAY 
ORANGES FOR SIXTY CENTS YOU KNOW WHY STOP AM WIRING 
YOU ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY DOLLARS LESS FIFTEEN PER¬ 
CENT STOP DO NOT WANT FURTHER LOADS NICK BENAY. 

With nearly one hundred and fifty dollars in his pock¬ 
et, Nick went into Mike’s Cafe and ate a big lunch. He 
felt good again. 
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Chapter Sixteen: to keep rolling 

Nick came whistling out of Mike’s and walked a block 
up Franklin toward the truck. The morning’s activity 
had simmered down and trucks were weaving out of the 
market. As he went along the street, he passed a Ford 
six-wheeler loaded with sacks of potatoes. The driver sat 
scowling on the running-board. 

“Hi,” said Nick. 

“Yeah,” said the trucker. “Hi, nuts.” 

“What’s the matter, stuck?” 

“Stucker than hell. I got a loada spuds I can’t get rid 
of. I had to talk my arms off getting ’em; and after I 
got ’em, I tore my ass off getting here so’s I could sell 
’em, and now nobody wants ’em. So help me, Christ, I’ll 
croak before I buy another load.” 

“The hell, you just didn’t get the breaks. Maybe to¬ 
morrow somebody’ll want ’em. No sense in getting all 
steamed up.” 

“But I can’t wait until tomorrow. It costs money to 
hang around. These are the best spuds that money can 
buy, but the market’s loaded. I paid ninety cents a sack 
and I can’t even get ninety-five.” 

“Tough,” said Nick. He opened one of the sacks and 
handled the potatoes. They were shiny and tight and 
smelled earthy and clean. He split one and the inside 
was starchy and wet. “You got to sell ’em. What you go¬ 
ing to do?” 

“Throw ’em in the Bay, I guess.” 

“Na, you don’t have to feel like that. Will you take a 
buck a sack just to get rid of the load ?” 

“You bet.” 
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“Okay. I’ll see what I can do. I’ll be right back.” 

“I’ll stick.” 

Nick hurried away to a phone booth. He knew that 
there were times when the San Jose market would be hot 
for things that the Oakland market was loaded on. And 
he knew that the potatoes were first class. He called Pac- 
cini Produce and Paccini’s staccato voice answered: 
“Paccini Produce, Paccini speaking.” 

“Hello, Patch, this is Nick, remember me, Nick Be- 
nay? Yeah, that’s right. Say, I got a loada spuds here, 
beauties, yeah. Guaranteed, one hundred and five 
pounds a sack. Want ’em? Okay. Dollar-twenty a sack 
to you. What do you mean that’s too high ? I know what 
potatoes are worth, good stuff. All right, I’ll bring them 
down then, but no back tracking. I’m coming from Oak¬ 
land and I don’t want you to change your mind. Right, 
it’s a deal.” He hung up and returned to the six-wheeler. 

“Okay,” he said to the trucker. “They’re mine for a 
buck a sack, but my place is in San Jose. You got to go 
south anyway, how about hauling ’em in for me?” 

“Sure thing,” said the driver. 

“How come you’re pulling a load of potatoes?” said 
Nick. 

“Aw, hell. I’d been hauling freight, but the bastards 
never pay you. You haul and don’t get any money, so I 
thought I’d try rolling my own stuff for a change. But no 
more, no, sir. The freight agents might cheat the pants 
off you, but you always keep moving. No getting stuck 
in a town, wondering how the hell you’re going to get 
unloaded.” 

Nick gave him Paccini’s address. “I’ll be there,” he 
said. “So long.” The man climbed into the six-wheeler 
and drove away. 
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Nick arrived in San Jose an hour before the potato 
hauler and was waiting for him when he drove up. The 
load was backed to the loading-dock and the trucker un¬ 
tied his ropes, pulled down the tarp and carried in the 
sacks. The sacks were heavy and he grunted as he heaved 
them down, but Nick did not raise a hand to help him, 
He had been cheated and robbed so often that he found 
some kind of pleasure in taking advantage of this man. 

When the truck was unloaded, the driver said, “There 
you are, all yours. Now give me my hundred bucks and 
I’ll be on my little way.” 

“Good job,” said Nick. “Come around and I’ll buy an- • 
other load from you sometime.” 

“Not from me you won’t. Nothing doing. I’m done 
hauling spuds.” 

Nick laughed. “Well, you go back there to the can 
then and wash up and when you come out I’ll have your 
check ready for you.” 

When the man was gone, Nick got Paccini to make 
out two checks, one for him and one for the trucker. 
“Pulling his leg?’’.said Paccini. 

“Hell, no, I’m just giving him what’s handed out to 
me every day. I bought this load and I’m selling it at a 
little profit to myself.” 

Paccini grinned. “You got the idea,” he said. “That’s 
the stuff.” 

“I thought I was dumb,” said Nick, “but this guy is 
dumber. He sure fell hard.” 

Paccini inclined his head to one side and Nick turned 
back. The trucker was standing behind them; he had 
heard the conversation and there was an angry look in 
his face. He did not answer when Nick said, “Here you 
are. I got your check for you, one hundred dollars.” 
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The trucker took the check, folded it, and placed it in 
his wallet. He walked to his truck and coiled up his ropes 
and tied down the side racks. Once he looked up and 
Nick felt guilty. He wondered how big men, real bush 
ness men, were able to do what he had just done, day in 
and day out, time and time again, to hundreds of small 
men, farmers, truckers, laborers without letting it dis¬ 
turb their conscience. He stood talking, laughing, and 
joking with Paccini, but he did not feel right inside. He 
was relieved when the trucker started the engine and 
drove away. 

Nick did not even look at the check m his hand. He 
placed it in his wallet, said good-by to Paccini, and went 
to the truck. 

He had not slept for a long time, and when he came 
to Pacheco Pass, he pulled to the side of the road. He 
thought of Cassy and how he would be seeing her again, 
but he was depressed. Here he was, trucking once more, 
and he had made money only by cheating two people. 
True enough, one of them deserved to be, but that did 
not make it right. 

With these thoughts he fell asleep and when he awoke 
it was dark. He was stiff from sleeping in an uncom¬ 
fortable position on the seat and he got down and 
walked around the truck, checking the tires and kicking 
the kinks out of his joints. Then he drove again, without 
stopping, and it was early morning when he arrived in 
Los Angeles. It was too early to go to Cassy’s house, so 
he slept in the truck again until it was eight, when he 
went to her door. He knocked and no one answered. He 
waited and knocked again but still no answer. He looked 
through one of the windows; he could see that she had 
been gone a long time. He went to the landlady’s door, 
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but she did not know where Cassy was. She had seen her 
going away with her bag, and that was the last she knew 
of her. 

As he returned to the truck, Nick tried to think of 
things he should do, but there was nothing to be done. 
If she’s gone, she’s gone, he thought; L.A. is too wide a 
place to loo% for one girl. But why hadn’t she left some 
word for him ? Maybe there was a letter for him at home. 

He spent the rest of the day looking for oranges, but 
prices were too high. All the money he had made would 
not have bought him a half load. He returned to town 
and after thinking about it for a while, he went to the 
Freight Agencies office. Slimmons looked up, surprised. 
“Where did you drop in from?” 

“Had an accident,” said Nick. “Been laid up for a 
while. Having one hell of a time. I just came in to see if 
I could get anything going north.” 

“Sure can. We need trucks now; got all kinds of 
freight moving both ways. Are you set to pull out in an 
hour?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fine. I’ll get you a load right away. Your manifest 
will be right out.” 

Nick went down and sat in the truck, waiting for 
Slimmons to fill out the papers. Again this was the same 
road, the same haul. He would get different loads, but it 
would be the same trip, back and forth, clicking off the 
same towns. He knew he would not make much money, 
but it was the motion—moving around, keeping from 
going crazy—that was important. He understood now 
what the potato hauler meant when he said he was glad 
to get back on freight runs. 

Nick had started out that morning feeling optimistic 
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and excited, but now he was tired. He wanted to buy his 
own stuff, sell his own loads, but here he was, working 
once more for Freight Agencies and, strangely enough, 
he was relieved to be doing it. Perhaps Cassy s disap¬ 
pearance had something to do with it, but he did not give 
a damn. All he wanted to do was to keep rolling, to send 
a little money home once in a while, to keep turning 
round and round. He felt so tired that slowly everything 
darkened about him. 

Chapter Seventeen: restless wheels 

When he awoke, lights were on in the stores and the 
slow night life of the market section coiled in the streets. 
Maybe Cassy had left a note, he thought. But that was an 
empty hope. The landlady would have given it to him. 
What the hell did she want to disappear for ? Maybe she 
was sore. Well, it did look like he had run out on her. He 
got out of the truck. 

Slimmons had evidently forgotten about him, for the 
agency office was dark. Trucks came into the station and 
parked, and other trucks, loaded high with produce, 
went out for the north. 

Nick stood looking at the easy, night-lulled motion in 
the market place. A trucker was unfolding a tarp from a 
load and as the canvas was drawn back, the odor of to¬ 
matoes which were still green but which would ripen on 
the floor came to Nick, an odor which instantly brought 
to mind wide fields covered with rows of tomato vines, 
each with its tangle of trailers and sticky leaves and un¬ 
der the leaves the family of tomatoes, some fat and red 
with ripeness and others still tight and green. 

Already watermelons were ripe and a chain of men 
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was relaying a load of them one by one from the truck 
to a straw-covered place in the produce house. At times 
one would fall and split and the melon, filled with a red 
ripeness and flecked with brown-black seeds, would be 
picked up and eaten. 

These first loads will bring good prices, thought Nick. 
Wish l had enough money to get myself a couple of hauls 
like them. He walked around the market, watching the 
increasing activity, the murm’ur growing into the shouts 
and tumult of the market place. Soon he grew sleepy 
again and returned to the truck. 

He waited all the next morning for a load and at noon 
Slimmons motioned to him and said, “I guess I prom¬ 
ised you a load too soon. The stuff ain’t moving. I think 
it’d be better up north. How would you like to take a 
half load of pipe up to Greenfield ?” 

“But, goddamn it, I can’t pull a half load. I’d rather sit 
here and take a chance on getting something. Pipe to 
Greenfield won’t even pay for gas.” 

Slimmons shrugged. “It’s all I got. I’ll have something 
better in a day or two, I hope. If I was you. I’d roll.” 

So Nick took the pipe and hauled it to Greenfield. If 
the haul did not mean much money, it did bring Nick a 
certain amount of relief. The fields were green in every 
direction and the sweet moist odor of alfalfa was in the 
air. He passed farmhouses where white silos stood be¬ 
side white barns and pigeons swarmed over the fields. 
Men were working, mowing the hay, or feeding it, 
mown, into choppers where it was ground up into fod¬ 
der. 

He followed the direction on the manifest and soon 
found the Packard farm. He unloaded the pipe and 
stood in the yard. Here was a life he had not experienced, 
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day after day living in the same place, growing up with 
the same crops, something quiet getting into you from 
the sky and the fields. 

“Looks like you’re going to travel empty,” said Pack¬ 
ard. He was a man in his fifties, thin, brown, strong. He 
had fine wrinkles around his eyes and the corners of his 
mouth were always smiling. 

“Won’t be the first time,” said Nick. “I can travel 
faster that way.” 

“But you won’t make money.” 

“That won’t be the first time either. You get used to a 
lot of things, trucking.” 

“How’d you like some lunch ?” 

“I’d like it, if it’s no bother.” 

“Nope, come on in.” 

Nick washed up at the tank house and went into the 
clean, white kitchen. Packard, seeing his embarrassment, 
laughed and pushed him down into a chair. “Don’t 
worry about your looks,” he said. “People who work 
can’t help getting a little dirty. Ma doesn’t mind.” 

“No,” said Ma, “that’s what keeps me busy, cleanin’ 
up after the men folk. I don’t know what I’d do if I 
wasn’t kept busy.” She placed a dishful of stew before 
him. “Don’t be afraid to ask for more. The pot’s full.” 

As Nick began to eat the stew, a girl entered the room. 
The same freshness that lay on the fields and the same 
coolness that filled the house, the sense of cleanliness lay 
on this girl. “This is my daughter, Jean,” said Packard. 

Jean said “Hello” and sat down. She was perhaps six¬ 
teen and friendly with an alert inquiring way of looking 
at a person. “Are you going to San Francisco ?” she said. 

Nick nodded. 

“I wish I could go. I’ve never been out of the Valley.” 
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“What do you want to get out of the Valley for?” 
“Oh, just to see things.” 

Nick thought of living on this farm. Simple and easy, 
the way Paul wanted to live. It was like a dream, too 
good for him. “There ain’t nothing to see,” he said. “You 
stick right here; this place looks pretty good to me.” 

“It’s quiet here,” said Packard. “Jean’s getting old 
enough to want to get around. Some day we’ll take her 
to San Francisco and let her see Market Street and the 
Embarcadero and Fisherman’s Wharf. It’s been a long 
time since I’ve been there too. In my day, we used to haul 
everything by wagon and team. I remember once way 
back in 1890, when I used to live in Fresno, how a couple 
of Armenians bucked the railroad. They hauled freight 
up the Valley to San Francisco with eighteen teams of 
mules pulling three wagons. It took nearly a week to 
make the trip.” 

“That’s a long grind,” said Nick. “Sometimes when 
things are going right, I make four round trips a week 
between L.A. and Oakland. But you can’t sleep. You 
just keep driving until you get there. Then you load up 
and start right back.” 

The old man shook his head. 

Nick could have stayed in that house with that family 
all day but suddenly he wanted to go home. He felt a 
longing to be with his own people, to see Paul and Isabel, 
and at five o’clock he said good-by and returned to the 
road. 

Isabel was sitting on the porch when Nick drove up. 
She had been crying. 

Although only a few days had passed since the orange 
haul, Nick felt as if a long time had gone by. Somehow 
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in this time he expected Paul to be well again, but when 
he saw Isabel’s face, he knew that nothing was changed. 

“What’s the matter with you ?” he said. 

“Paul’s not well,” she said. “He keeps laughing all the 
time.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with laughing?” 

“But there isn’t anything to laugh about.” 

Nick went into the house. Paul was lying in bed and 
he sat up when he saw Nick. “Hello.” 

“Same to you. How do you feel?” 

“I feel all right.” Paul seemed sober enough. They 
began to talk back and forth, discussing the new truck, 
the freight hauls, the possibility of getting enough 
money to purchase loads of their own, again. Soon it 
would be too late to buy loads of peaches or melons or 
grapes. “I wish I could dig up some money somewhere,” 
said Nick. 

Paul did not answer and when Nick looked at him, he 
saw him laughing quietly to himself. “What’s funny ?” 
he said. 

“I don’t know,” said Paul. “I don’t know why I’m 
laughing. Sometimes I catch myself and I know I should 
be worried and I get scared. Sometimes I think I’m 
crazy. Do you think I’m crazy ?” 

“Hell, no,” said Nick. “You got more brains than we 
have; it’s dumb to worry. The best thing to do is to 
laugh.” 

But Paul was not listening. He was smiling again and 
looking straight at the wall at the foot of the bed. 

Isabel was standing at the door and her face told Nick 
that she wanted him to come out. “Take it easy,” he said 
to Paul. “Come on, guy.” He could not tell whether Paul 
was laughing or crying. 
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Outside Isabel said, “See how he is? I wonder how 
long it’ll take him to get well.” 

Nick ate his dinner and when he had finished, he told 
Isabel, “I’m going out, kid. I can’t sit around like this or 
I’ll go bugs too. One of us is enough in the house. I might 
not come around for a little while, so don’t worry about 
me. I’ll write you whenever I get a little money. I might 
miss a payment on the truck and Farnsworth might 
come nosing around, asking for me. Tell him you don’t 
know where I am. Tell him I don’t know myself.” 

“Don’t go now. Sleep tonight and leave tomorrow 
morning,” said Isabel. 

“I’ve got to go,” said Nick. “I want to be in Oakland 
by morning so I can try to get out with a load.” 

Isabel saw the tense look in Nick’s face and gave up 
coaxing him to stay. He packed a bag, changed his 
clothes, looked at Paul who was now asleep, kissed Isabel 
good-by, and returned to the truck. As he pulled out he 
raised his hand to Isabel, who was standing by the door. 

Chapter Eighteen: everything has angles 


Another trip south, the long road, the sound of the en¬ 
gine, sleepiness squeezing the brain dry. Nick sat in the 
truck and looked down the dizzy stretch of the highway; 
he kept wishing for a warm bed, an arctic night, sleep 
like death. 

I’ll drive to the Ridge, he thought, then I’ll stop and 
catch some sleep. 


The summer was long and hot. He had been making 
freight hauls and he no sooner delivered a load into 
Oakland than he hurried back with another, hauling for 
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anything, sometimes moving empty. He had not been 
home once in two months. Sometimes he made money, 
sometimes he lost. If he happened to get the breaks, he 
made a good haul and was able to send Isabel a fat letter. 
But for a long time now he had not made a cent. A haul 
to Reno, a haul to Portland, dynamite to Sonora, pipe to 
the oil fields, moving all the time, week in and week 
out, but always broke. He had missed three of the four 
payments due on the truck and the temporary permit 
which Farnsworth had got for him had long run out 
and Nick carefully tore off the date line so the speed cops 
would not have a date to check. 

He hauled as fast as the truck would go and when the 
engine broke down, he went under, and in time he 
looked like a grease ball. 

He thought of Cassy at times and wondered what she 
thought of him. How would he ever get in touch with 
her again ? Funny how, when things seemed to be going 
along fine, they had to go wrong. Once he returned to 
her old house, but the landlady did not know any more 
about Cassy than she had been able to tell him before. 
/ don’t care about her, he told himself. But I’m not the 
kinda guy she things I am. I got to tell her. 

He had been on the road so long that a peculiar kind 
of lethargy had settled on his brain and he did not care 
when Blake tacked insurance on each load, calling it 
protection and increasing his take. He held back checks 
and advanced Nick only enough money to buy the 
barest necessities. Nick listened to the multitude of lies 
which Blake spilled out and swallowed them all. The 
most important thing was to keep hauling. 

And Blake kept him on the hop so that in time he 
was in arrears several hundred dollars to Nick. Once in 
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a while Nick argued and received part payment, but the 
truth of the matter was that he did not care. It’s piling 
up, he thought. He’ll pay me a good lump some day. 
What if he does cheat me out of a little? When he got a 
good check, he was able to write Paul and Isabel, but he 
had not written to them for a long time. 

One day he picked up a load of canned goods for 
March Field. He started out from Oakland late in the 
afternoon, and now, late at night, he turned out of Bak¬ 
ersfield and began the Grapevine climb, and the higher 
he climbed, the sleepier he became, with the sort of 
sleepiness that comes from sitting before a fire. The heat 
of the engine filled the cab and his eyelids wanted to 
drop, but he snapped back his head, trying to see be¬ 
tween the slits; and just as he was ready to sleep, his head 
fell forward again, striking the steering-wheel and he 
awakened abruptly. Then the sleepiness came again, 
slowly cumulative. 

There were many trucks on the road, but Nick stuck 
behind one, a tanker, and its red lights drifting down 
the highway held his eyes and kept him awake. 

They climbed the Grapevine and glided into the nar¬ 
row Valley. The road dipped into darkness and soon be¬ 
gan to climb again. The tanker eased down the grade, 
going slower and slower, and Nick, following, felt sus¬ 
pended in a sort of sluggish motion. He could tell from 
the way the truck was rolling that the driver was drop¬ 
ping his head and snapping it back just as he was. 

The road with its shoulders and the smooth hump of 
its back was clearly outlined in Nick’s eyes, and he saw 
the tanker’s wheels running evenly away before him, 
hypnotizing him so that it was a long time before he no- 
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ticed that the wheels were shifting steadily toward the 
side. A curve is coming, thought Nick, and he s going to 
widen out to make it, but no turn came and the wheels, 
still shifting, were now running on the gravel shoulder, 
heading for the black, steep side. 

He looked at the speedometer; they were going only 
four miles an hour on the steep upgrade. The wheels 
ahead still held his eyes and fear that the tanker would 
run off the road paralyzed him; but suddenly he roused 
himself, gunning the engine, trying to catch up with the 
tanker, and as he closed up the gap that separated them, 
the tires, turning slowly, edged nearer to the darkness 
which fell away into space. 

Nick began to shout and blow the horn, but the driver, 
sleep-stunned, did not hear and the truck ran to die 
edge, headed over, and then hung, front wheels spinning 

in the air. u 

Nick stopped the truck and ran to the tanker. “Hey! 
he shouted, “wake up, you! Come on, wake up!” He 
threw a stone and it rang out against the steel cab; the 
sound stung the driver’s brain and jerked him up. He 
cursed as he opened the door to step out, but Nick’s voice 
held him: “Hold it, you bastard, look where you’re step- 
ping.” 

The driver looked down into the dark space, and then 
climbed back over the tank to the road. 

“You goddamn near went over,” said Nick. 

The driver was shaking. “Jesus, I sure did.” 

“Better set out your flares and let me give you a lift to 
the next station so you can phone in.” 

“Okay.” 

They set out the flare balls and Nick carried him on 
to Holland’s Summit Cafe. “So long,” he said. The 
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trucker waved his arm and Nick shifted into high and 
the truck dropped down the hill. 7 coulda followed that 
guy right down the hill, he thought, and the thought 
made him shiver. This was the closest he had ever come 
to making his nightmare come true. 7 got to \eep my 
eyes open, he thought. Can’t sleep, got to keep awake. 
And he began to tap his feet and to hum and sing to him- 
self. 

It was noon by the time he had dumped his load and 
it was too late to pick up a new load when he returned to 
Los Angeles. 

“Hang around,” said Slimmons. “I’ll try to get you 
something.” 

“Looks like I got to make another night of it in the 
truck,” said Nick. 

“Tough going, huh?” 

“Yeah, sure is.” They stood together, smoking. Across 
the street a Filipino lifted his hat and slicked his hand 
back over his hair and then walked up the steps to the 
entrance of a whore house which was known to every¬ 
one including the cops. The door opened and a s milin g 
Negress took his hat. Curtains were drawn, but figures 
passed back and forth in silhouette and a radio talked 
like hell and then began to sing. 

A young man in blue jeans and a hickory shirt walked 
by and Slimmons nudged Nick. “There’s a guy,” he said. 
“He’s been hauling regular over a year. Maybe he can 
give you tips on how to make money. Hey, Brownie.” 

Brownie stopped and Nick crossed over to him and 
they walked along to Manning’s restaurant. “Hear you 
do some regular hauling,” said Nick. 

“Sure, why?” 

“There are all kinds of tricks to this game,” said Nick, 
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“and I figure if I learn all the tricks I can’t miss. What’s 
yours ?” 

“You’ll die if I tell you,” said Brownie. 

“Go on, slay me. I can do it if you can.” 

“Sure, but I’d advise you against it. You sure get tired.” 

“Yeah?” 

“And how.” The trucker wrinkled up his face and 
laughed again. He was a good-looking fellow with 
green eyes and black hair. His hair had a dark, oily glint 
to it. The hand that raised the coffee cup was heavy and 
strong. “Do you know Mrs. Mattie Berning?” 

Nick shook his head. 

“Well, she’s a freight agent, just like Blake. Only 
Blake screws his drivers to make money and Mrs. Bern- 
ing’s drivers do the same to her to make money.” 

“You mean you cheat her? She can’t be such a hot 
agent if she lets you get away with it.” 

“She’s hot all right. No doubt about that. I mean she 
makes her drivers sleep with her or they don’t get loads. 
Catch-catch ?•” 

“Holy Christ,” said Nick, “that’s a new one.” 

“Anything to eat,” said Brownie. “You got to know 
the angles. Every goddamned thing in this world has got 
angles. Now take this dame. Boy, has she got angles. 
She’s an ugly bitch, about forty-five. I’m getting so I 
don’t want to see another woman as long as I live. Every 
time I look at a gal, even if she’s young and hot-looking, 
I see old lady Berning’s map.” 

“Well, you could quit her and haul for somebody else.” 

“No, I can’t. You ought to know how it is. I need the 
money; and, boy, I need it bad. I got people to take care 
of. It’s a good thing trucking’s a tough job. My wife 
thinks trucking’s taking the life outa me. She thinks it’s 
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a good joke. But I’ll quit one of these days. Maybe you 
can come around and take my place.” 

Nick waved his hand. “Not me. I like to earn my 
money standing up.” 

He thanked Brownie and returned to Slimmons. 
Slimmons was smiling. “How do you like his setup?” 

“I like the way Blake does it better.” 

“Guess you’re right. You know, there isn’t anybody 
here and I’m going to speak my mind. That bastard 
Blake is heading for a lot of trouble. I’d pay you off right 
now if I could but he limits our account down here. He’s 
been holding out on me too. He’s up to something, but 
I don’t know what.” 

“He won’t hold out on me,” said Nick. “I’ll get mine 
when the time comes.” 

“I hope so. I just don’t want you to think it’s any of 
my doing.” 

“Okay, Slimmons, thanks for telling me.” 

“That’s okay. I’ve got a check for you, fifty bucks. It’s 
not much, but it’ll help. You go back north and I’ll see 
what I can do to scare up a load for you next trip.” 

They shook hands and Nick returned to the truck. 

On the road back he felt tired and he decided to stop 
at Castaic, but even with the decision to stop firmly set in 
his mind, he kept going, carried on by the inertia of 
nearly thirty hours of driving, and it was late in the after¬ 
noon when, in a dream, he came to stop on a hill and 
slammed back the emergency brake. When he looked 
back he saw the cities of the Southland misted in the 
abyss of the mountain and he felt such a weariness of the 
road that his eyes burned. He could hear the singing 
winds and a strange silence numbed his ears as he fell to 
sleep. 
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Chapter Nineteen: the letter 

Nick did not care how he entered the town. He did not 
care if Farnsworth caught him and took the truck away 
or if the speed cops stopped him, checked up on the blue 
paper which was pasted on the windshield, and arrested 
him for driving without a license. He went up Railroad 
Avenue, past Hanoyan’s station, crossed the tracks and 
passed along Broadway and turned through Fresno, 
home. 

The cold morning air had given way to a chilly day 
and in the evening of this day he stopped before the 
house. He blew the horn, then jumped down and 
hopped to the porch. 

Isabel was in the front room, coming to the door, 
when Nick popped in and shouted, “Hello, Isabel.” 

"Hello,” said Isabel. “We’ve been wondering what 
happened to you. Why didn’t you come home once in a 
while ? We were worried.” 

“Aw, hell, I was too busy,” said Nick. “Say, what’s 
happened to you?” He turned Isabel around before him 
and looked at her body. There was a little round bulge 
in her middle. 

Isabel laughed. “Paul’s been hanging around the 
house so much he’s been getting ideas from Hot Shot. 
Looks like you’re going to be an uncle.” 

“Well, goddamn, that’s all right. Sure looks cute, you 
know. What do you want it to be, a boy or a girl ?” 

“I don’t care, just so it isn’t a monkey. It’s good to see 
you again. What’ve you been doing?” 

“Just hauling,” said Nick, “making no money, <=am* 
old stuff.” He looked at Isabel closely. Something in her 
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face was changed, something was less worried and tense. 
“How’s Paul?” he said. 

“Come and see,” said Isabel. 

He followed her to Paul’s room. Paul was sleeping, 
but the sound of their entrance awoke him and he sat up. 
The light blinded his eyes and he looked out from under 
his arm. “Hello,” he said. 

“Hi!” said Nick, “Say, I didn’t think you had it in 
you, you old Tom.” 

“In Isabel, you mean.” 

“What’s the matter? You don’t act like you’re glad.” 

“Why should I ? Just one more mug to feed. I’m not 
going to kiss the monkey until the last installment’s paid 
for.” 

Nick gave Paul an affectionate poke. “There you go,” 
he said, “worrying. I guess you’re well again. You sure 
act like yourself.” 

“You bet I’m well. I’m going out with you this trip. 
You know, old man Farnsworth’s been around, raising 
Cain. He wants some dough or the truck back. Why 
haven’t you been coming in?” 

“I didn’t want him to catch me.” 

“Well, if we ever get the insurance money from my 
accident, we’d make him shut up in a hurry. You know 
what those guys are trying to do? They want to settle 
up for a thousand bucks. I wouldn’t take a thousand for 
everything I’ve been through.” 

“What did you tell ’em ?” 

“I told ’em plenty, boy. I told ’em I wanted five 
grand.” 

“What did they say to that?” 

“They said they’d think about it. And they’d better 
think good because I’m going to get it. But by the time 
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they get around to making up their minds, we’ll all be 
dead if we don’t hurry up and get some money. Got any 
on you?” 

Nick pulled out the fifty dollar check that Slimmons 
had given him. “I’ve got this,” he said. “They owe us a 
lot more, but try and get it. Those guys are sure tight 
with their money. I’ll see what I can do next trip up.” 
“I’ll be there with you,” said Paul. 

Nick looked at Isabel and she shook her head no. She 
seemed happy now that Paul had left off smiling and 
had put on his worried expression again. “Listen to 
him,” she said. “He thinks I’ll let him go. You’re going 
to stay in bed, Pop.” 

“Pop, hell. I’m well now and I’m sick of hanging 
around. What do you want to get, a case of triplets ? I’m 
going with Nick.” 

“We’ll see. Won’t we, Nicky? Come on, you must be 
hungry. I’ll get you something to eat.” 

“I’m getting up,” said Paul. “I’m afraid this guy’ll 
disappear if I don’t keep an eye on him.” 

“Now which do you want first,” said Isabel, “food or 
the letter?” 

Nick looked up. “What letter?” 

“Oh, a letter that’s been waiting here for a long rime 
If you had come home once in a while, you’da got it 
sooner, especially a nice-looking letter like this.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Here you are.” 

Nick looked at the envelope. It was addressed in a 
small hand. He opened it and looked at the salutation, 
Mister Benay and the signature, Cassy Hartley. Not a 
very friendly letter, he thought. “Excuse me, folks, while 
I dig into this.” 
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The letter was brief. She said that she was working 
now and that if he would telephone her at a certain num¬ 
ber, she would pay him all she owed him. 

“Well,” said Isabel, “was it from her or wasn’t it?” 

“Her who?” 

“Oh, can that stuff,” said Paul. “Can’t you see he 
doesn’t feel any too excited about it? Leave him alone.” 

“Sorry,” said Isabel. 

1 got a lot of explaining to do, thought Nick. “Well, I 
guess I’d better get going,” he said. “I’ve got a long way 
to go.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Paul. “You’re going to wait until 
I throw on some clothes.” He ran from the room and 
Nick said to Isabel, “Tell him next time, kid; tell him 
I’ve got to make this trip alone.” He gave her the letter. 

Isabel nodded. “Good luck,” she said. 

“Thanks. Looks like I’m going to need it.” He went 
out the back door and was a block away from the house 
when he heard Paul shouting, “Hey, you big lug, what’s 
the idea? Wait for me.” Nick beeped the horn and soon 
he was on the highway again. 

Instead of continuing north, he headed south once 
more. He had come into town unworried about what 
Farnsworth or the cops could do to him, but now he was 
glad that the road was dark. Being stopped would upset 
everything. The truck seemed to crawl along the road 
and he gunned the engine. 

Chapter Twenty: a lot to talk about 

The market was closing when he arrived in town in 
the morning. Garbage pickers were in the stalls and 
truckers were warming up their engines and roaring 4 
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away. It was too early to call Cassy and he ate breakfast 
before he went to a phone booth, dialed her number, and 
stood waiting. 

“Hello,” said a sleepy voice. 

“I want to talk to Miss Hartley.” 

“Who?” 

“Cassy Hartley. She gave me this number.” 

“Wait a minute. I’ll see.” 

The woman knocked the receiver down and Nick 
lighted a cigarette and waited. “She’s coming,” said the 

vnirp 

“Okay, thanks.” 

There was a fumbling inside the telephone and pres¬ 
ently Cassy’s voice said, “Hello.” 

“Hello,” said Nick. 

“Yes, who is it, please?” 

“Nick.” 

“Oh, it’s you.” 

“Yeah. Where you been keeping yourself?” 

“Oh, I’ve been around. When can I see you ? I want to 
pay you for all you did for me. It’ll only take a minute.” 
“Is that why you wrote me that letter?” 

“Of course. It’s been on my mind, owing you all that 
money.” 

“What the hell’s eating you, anyway ?” 

“Nothing. What makes you think something’s eating 
me?” 

*}, can ^ our ktt er sounded sore and you are sore.” 

I m not sore. I just thought I’d finish things up right.” 
“Well, if you want to finish things up right. I’ll help 
you if you’ll see me right away.” 

“Now you’re the one who’s getting sore. I don’t see 
what you have to get mad about.” 
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“You don’t, huh ? Well, you’ll find out when I see you. 
Where do you live ?” 

“But I have to go to work pretty soon. How about to¬ 
night?” 

“Nothing doing. I’m not going to sit on my ass wait¬ 
ing to see you. I got business to tend to. You said it’d only 
take a minute. Don’t waste time. Just tell me where to 
come and I’ll be there in no time. I’ll show you how to 
wind things up.” 

“I live at 1329 Sycamore, in Hollywood, near the other 
place.” 

“Okay, thanks.” Nick hooked the receiver and walked 
back to the truck. 

She lived in a small green house with another woman. 
“This is Miss Casman,” said Cassy. “I work for her.” 

“Take your time,” said Miss Casman. “You look like 
you had a lot to say to each other. But don’t kill each 
other saying it. Have you two got a grudge ?” 

Cassy and Nick did not answer and Miss Casman put 
on her coat and went out. At the door she said, “You 
don’t have to come to the office this morning if you don’t 
want to. Good-by.” 

After the door had shut and Miss Casman had gone, 
Nick took a good look at Cassy. She had prospered for 
she wore a new dress and looked healthier. “Doing all 
right, ain’t you ?” he said. 

“I could do better.” 

“Think you’re pretty smart, don’t you? Think you 
can figure out what’s in a guy’s head and know all the 
answers. Well, see what you think about this. That day 
after we came home from the beach, I felt all hopped up 
and went out and got myself a swell cheap load of or¬ 
anges. I was going to show you what a good little pro- 
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vider I was. Sure. I went home and got Paul and on the 
way to Frisco we cracked up and he was nearly killed. 
The truck was wrecked and we lost the load. I felt so god¬ 
damn disgusted, I didn’t want to write to you till some¬ 
thing good happened. I didn’t want to tell you about the 
tough luck. Then when I did find a new truck and got 
a load and came back to town, all pepped up to show 
you that nothing could stop me, you went and disap¬ 
peared on me. If you were so goddamn smart, why didn’t 
you leave a note? Why did you have to make me dance 
around like a monkey looking for you?” 

Cassy s cold face had turned red. “Is that why you 
didn’t come to see me again?” 

“Sure. What else did you think?” 

“Well, I’m sorry, but I couldn’t read your mind. What 
else was I to think? It looked like you’d got what you 
wanted and you were done with me.” 

“Nuts. I could have layed you that first night in the 
room if I’d wanted to. I didn’t need no build-up. You had 
me all wrong.” 

Cassy began to cry. 

‘ Oh, cut the sob stuff,” said Nick. “I shoulda written 
to you, sure. It’s not your fault. But you had me going 
around in circles for a while.” 

“How’s Paul?” 

“He’s all right, didn’t die, but he was a little off. He 
kept laughing all the time like he had his own private 
stock of jokes.” 

“You weren’t hurt?” 

“Naw, not me. Just a little shaken up. A drunk driver 
hit us, but I sure gave it to him when I got out of the 
truck. I thought he’d killed Paul and I came damn near 
to killing him. Boy, I don’t want to go through a t hing 
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like that again for a long time.” 

Nick kept away from Cassy, waiting for her to make 
the first move. “Are you mad at me ?” she said. 

“Sure I’m mad. What did you think?” 

“Too mad to kiss me?” 

“Well, I don’t know yet.” He grabbed her. “Nope, I 
guess I’m not that mad.” He kissed her. 

“You could’ve been killed,” she said. “I’m glad noth¬ 
ing happened to you.” 

“So am I. Come on, I’ll take you to town; you don’t 
want to lose that job.” 

“All right. Will I see you tonight ?” 

“Maybe. Depends on if I get a load or not. I can’t af¬ 
ford to miss out on any freight; hauls are scarce these 
days.” 

He held her arm and as they walked out to the truck 
she looked at him briefly. He must have been working 
hard, she thought, for she saw that Nick had grown 
leaner and harder. Something, worries perhaps, had 
toughened him. He walked with a firm, long stride and 
his eyes looked sharply ahead. “Walk slower,” she said. 
“What’s your hurry ?” and she held his arm tightly. 

He turned to her and smiled. “Okay. You look swell, 
you know. What kind of a job have you got ?” 

“Oh, I work in an employment agency. I went in 
there one day looking for work and Miss Casman found 
out that I didn’t have any experience and she offered me 
a part-time job in the office. I stay with her and she sends 
me to a business school. She says she’ll find me a good 
position when I finish my course.” 

“About the time you finish that course. I’ll have a good 
position for you myself. How would you like to file an 
application for a job as my wife ?” 
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“Are you a good reliable firm ?” 

“The best, kid. Satisfaction guaranteed. You’ll prob¬ 
ably have a dozen kids because I’m some ape.” 

“I know. But you’re not going to keep on trucking, if 
I say yes.” 

“Why not ? It’s as good a business as any. What do you 
get when you work on a job ? A salary and in time a pen¬ 
sion—maybe. Well, I’m not looking for a pension. I 
want to do something on my own, something that’s got 
a future to it.” 

“I was angry with you,” said Cassy, “but I’ll have to 
admit I thought of you, and I was worried. That was 
really why I wrote the letter. I’ve stayed awake nigh ts 
worrying about you, wondering if anything had hap¬ 
pened, if you had fallen asleep on the road or if some¬ 
one else had gone to sleep and smashed into you. But I 
won’t marry you unless you promise to stop trucking. I 
don’t want to worry the rest of my life.” 

“But, Jesus, I got to keep on. You know how you feel 
when you make up your mind to beat something. I got 
to beat this game; I’ve got to show myself that it can’t 
get me down. Don’t you see, there’s money in it for the 
right guy? And I know I’m the right guy. It’s only 
crooks like Blake and lousy produce dealers that steal 
the pants off you.that make it tough. But I’m lea rnin g 
all their tricks and they’ll have a hard time catching me 
from now on. I’ll be tougher than they are and make a 
go of it. Wait and see.” 

Cassy laughed at Nick’s enthusiasm. “But can’t you 
see, if it isn’t Blake, it’s someone else? If it isn’t a crook, 
it’s an accident or the need for tires or any one of a hun¬ 
dred things. You can’t work with a lot of debts on your 
shoulders and expect to get anywhere.” 
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“Give me another crack at it; if I flop again, I’ll be 
ready to settle down. I’ll quit trucking and get me a job 
knitting brassieres. That’s a promise.” 

“All right, you big dumbbell, but remember, if you 
flop, no try-try-again, please. You stop trucking and we’ll 
get married.” 

“And if I make it go we get married, too ?” 

“Yes, both ways you win. Come on, take me to work. 
It’s getting late.” 

Nick drove Cassy to town and before she got down 
she said, “Don’t go out tonight. Stay in town and we’ll 
go somewhere. I think I missed you.” 

“You’re not going to go without a smack from pappy, 
are you ?” He kissed her. “I’ll stay in,” he said, “if I don’t 
get a load. You don’t want me to neglect my job, do you, 
especially now when I’ve got to show you what I can do? 
I’ll call you up if I have to leave.” 

“Good-by.” 

He watched her walk away in the sunlight. 

Back at Slimmons’s he sat around hoping that a load 
would not come in and that he would not have to leave, 
but late in the afternoon a call came in for a ginger ale 
haul to Sacramento. “Here it is,” said Slimmons. “I told 
you I’d get you something. And believe me, that’s good 
going for a Thursday afternoon. Now hop out there and 
load up. Here are your papers. If you jazz it up, you’ll 
make delivery by tomorrow morning and maybe find 
something else up north that’ll bring you right back.” 

“Okay!” shouted Nick. “Here I go.” 

He loaded up and it was nearly seven when he called 
Cassy. “I found a load,” he said. 

“Oh, why ? I’ve been sitting here, waiting for you to 
come. Can’t you drop by for a minute ?” 
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“I can’t, honey. If I get out in a hurry I’ll be back in a 
coupla days. That’ll be Saturday. Then we can be to¬ 
gether over Sunday. Plan something and we’ll do it 
when I get back.” 

“You can’t love me very much.” 

“Sure I do, kid. Just go to sleep and I’ll be back. I’ll be 
driving while you’re sleeping.” 

“Be careful, Nick.” 

Chapter Twenty-One: lucky haul 

Nick picked up Paul in Fresno and they went on to 
Oakland, delivered the load, and sat down to wait for a 
haul. He was determined to work hard and to force luck, 
but no amount of determination could do anything 
about the lack of hauls. 

Blake had moved to San Francisco, into a new, big 
office, and a man named Osborn had taken his place. 
“Damn,” said Osborn, “I’ve never seen it so dead. There 
just ain’t no freight.” 

After three days of waiting, Nick wrote to Cassy, tell¬ 
ing her that things were quiet now, but that he would 
be in Los Angeles by the end of the week. But the week¬ 
end passed, another went by, and still they had not found 
any freight. Trucks were crowded together in the lot 
and both sides of the street were lined with six-wheelers, 
eight-wheelers, ten-wheelers, waiting. They had been 
waiting a long time. Breweries had caught up with their 
orders and there were no beer hauls. Nothing moved. 
Trucks rolled in from the south and, once parked, did 
not roll again. When impatient truckers said, “Heard 
it was better down south,” the newly arrived haulers an¬ 
swered, “Better down south, hell. Why, it’s lousy, worse 
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than here.” 

Though Osborn did not know Nick personally, he 
knew of him through the accounts, and after the ninth 
day of waiting had passed, he called him into the office. 
“I’ll get you a load,” he said, “but you’d better go on over 
to the Tower so these other guys won’t get sore. I’ll give 
you a buzz the minute something developes.” 

At the Tower Station there were nearly as many 
trucks waiting as at Freight Agencies. The drivers 
loafed around in the yard and, gathered together, their 
resemblance to each other was striking. They were typi¬ 
cal wildcat haulers, waiting for loads, bulling away the 
time while they waited. If a good-looking girl passed by 
on the street, their eyes took her in and raped her before 
she had walked from sight. They cracked jokes and 
Frank had to say, “Shut up, you bastards, here comes a 
lady,” every time a woman drove up to the pumps. 

Old bedding, torn, oil-stained blankets were spread in 
the back of the trucks where the drivers slept at nights. 
Some of the men had not shaved for weeks and they re¬ 
sembled mad mon k s with their beards, and their blood¬ 
shot, glowing eyes. 

Filthy and greasy from sleeping uncomfortably on the 
truck platforms, the drivers stank. People passing by 
were heard to remark, “Pee-yugh, truck drivers.” 

Another week passed. Slowly a feeling of futility came 
over Paul. He felt that some stubborn fate had turned its 
eye on them and that they would never find a load, and 
one day he said, “Jesus, Nick, I’ve had enough.” 

“What’s the matter, giving up?” 

“Call it that, if you want, but I don’t have to get killed 
to take a hint.” 

“Aw, come on, that’s no way to feel. Something’s 
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bound to happen pretty soon.” 

“Nuts on that stuff, boy. I’m sick of sitting around, do¬ 
ing nothing, waiting for some cluck to give us a load. 
I’m going back and buy a little place out on Clinton 
Avenue with the insurance money that we’re going to 
get, something like a farm, a coupla acres and a house, 
so’s if anything happens, I lose a job or something, we 
won’t get kicked out. I called up Lyle at the packing¬ 
house when I was home and he said he could use me. 
Sure, it’s not much, but what the hell, it’s enough. It’s 
better than this. I guess I’ve lost my nerve, and if you had 
any sense, you’d lose yours too. Right now I’d like noth¬ 
ing better than to be sitting on the front porch, reading 
the evening news. This ain’t our racket, Nick.” 

“Okay, if that’s how you feel.” 

“That’s how I feel. Good luck, Nick.” 

Paul walked away down the highway and Nick wait¬ 
ed alone. He had written Cassy five letters and she had 
written back as many times, suggesting that he drop 
the whole thing and come south. 

The day after Paul left, Nick found a load. It was on 
a Wednesday afternoon, a cold, foggy day. Several times 
official-looking men had come into the lot with papers 
in their hands, had sought out truckers, served papers, 
and driven trucks away, leaving the drivers standing 
flat-footed in the yard. "That’s the fix I’ll be in if 1 don’t 
get out of here pretty soon, thought Nick. 

But on this afternoon the telephone rang, as it had 
rung many times before, and Frank tilted back his yacht 
cap and answered it. Just another call, damn it, thought 
Nick, nothing but a lotta bull and no loads. But instead 
of uttering the customary series of yeah-yeah-yeahs and 
h ang ing up, Frank turned back and shouted, “Hey, 
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Nick, how’d you like to make a hundred-dollar trip ? 

“Jesus, don’t kid me. Sure I’d like to make a trip like 
■that. Where to?” 

“I’m not kidding. Blake’s on the line. He s calling 
from Frisco and he says he’s got a haul to Susanville 
that’ll pay’a hundred bucks for a round trip. 

“Sure, the trio’s okay, but what do I have to pull? 
Sounds too good to be true.” 

“You ain’t had a load in so long,” said Frank, “nothing 
sounds true no more. It’s on the level all right. You take 
salt up and bring butter down, fifty bucks each way, cash 
on the line when you get into San Francisco.” 

“But I haven’t got a reefer. You got to have a reefer for 
butter. It’s still hot in the Valley and the butter’d melt 
before I got up around the Bay.” 

“Blake knows what kind of a truck you got,” said 
Frank. “What do you care if the butter melts, just so 
they pay you the money ? If he wants to take a chance, 
that’s his business, so you’d better jump on this load be¬ 
fore he changes his mind.” 

“Let me talk to him,” said Nick. He picked up the re : 
ceiver. He knew that Blake would try to deceive him if 
the job was crooked and he hoped to be able to detect this 
deception in his voice. “Hello, Blake?” he said. 

“Yeah, Blake. San Francisco office.” 

Blake was drunk. Nick could tell from his voice. 
“What about this load ?” he said. 

“Just what I said,” said Blake. “A hundred dollars for 
the round trip. Salt goes up and butter comes down. 
You’ve got to be in San Francisco at the Valley Dairies 
on Monday. Then you can have three more loads the 
same way. Pick up three tons of salt at the Morton re¬ 
finery and then go up to Willows and pick up six more. 
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Deliver the salt to the Mountain Dairies in Susanville 
and pick up eight tons of butter and come on in to Frisco. 
Right?” 

Nick hesitated and Blake said, “I know how I’ve treat¬ 
ed you and you think I’m pulling a fast one now, but I’m 
not. I’m giving you a break.” 

There was too much forced sincerity in Blake’s voice, 
but Nick decided he had to take a chance. If he didn’t 
produce something pretty quick, Cassy would hit him 
with another letter, asking him to leave the truck and go 
south to her. 

“Cash on delivery ?” he said. 

“Sure. That’s what I said. One hundred dollars the 
minute you deliver die stuff. Frank’ll give you a mani¬ 
fest.” 

Nick hung up and turned to Frank, who was busy 
filling out the papers. At mention of the rate, excited 
truck drivers came up and stood around Nick. They 
were accustomed to traveling four hundred miles for 
three dollars a ton, ten tons a haul, and one hundred dol¬ 
lars for a round trip seemed to them a lot of money. 

Nick thought briefly of the danger of his being ar¬ 
rested for not having a license. If the cops caught him, 
they would lock the truck in a garage and throw him in 
the can. The butter would melt and there would be hell 
to pay. 

“You’ve got to tank and oil me up,” he said. “I haven’t 
got enough money to roll on.” 

“All right,” said Frank. “I’ll take care of you. The 
Agencies will pay me later.” 

After the tanks were filled and Frank had given him 
ten dollars, Nick got into the truck. The other truckers 
were still waiting for loads, but he was started now. 


% 
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It was three o’clock in the afternoon when he loaded 
on the three tons of salt at Morton’s refinery. He bought 
a fifty-gallon drum of gasoline at Andy’s. Gas was ex¬ 
pensive in the mountains and the more money he spent 
on fuel now, the less chance there was of his spending it 
on something else, food, for example. He had not eaten 
a decent meal for a long time and inevitably he was go¬ 
ing to get hungry, and when he became hungry, he was 
going to eat. 

In Tracy he stopped for dinner and though he could 
have put down a couple of T-bones, he satisfied himself 
with a hamburger sandwich and a cup of coffee. He was 
still pretty hungry when he got up and returned to the 
truck where he sat for nearly an hour, thinking about 
the haul, Cassy, Paul, and his jitters. 

If the sheriff is after me, he thought, he’ll never find me 
on this trip. I’ll finish the haul, collect the money, and 
catch up with some of those bac\ payments. 

The wet, live evening of the Valley had settled on the 
fields and meadows and the quality of rest that comes at 
the end of summer hung in the air. He started rolling 
again and he felt lonely, sitting in the cab, twisting the 
wheel and listening to the sound of the engine. When he 
came to Manteca, he stopped once more. Trucks were 
coming up from the south and Nick sat watching them 
go by, the heavy duty trucks and trailers of the Valley 
Freight Lines, the big, red-sided Pacific Motor Trans¬ 
ports, all new jobs, costing many thousands of dollars, 
Diesel-powered. 

Nick had started the engine again and was ready to 
shift into compound when a Mexican came up to the 
side. “How about a ride ?” he said. 

“Sure,” said Nick. It helped to have someone to talk 
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to when your brain was trying to fade away. “Come on 
in.” He opened the door. 

The Mexican waved back into the darkness. “I got a 
girl too,” he said. The girl came up behind the Mexican, 
carrying a bag. Nick could not see her face clearly in the 
darkness, but he saw enough to know that she was not 
Mexican. 

“Okay,” he said. “I’ll take you as far as I’m going.” 

The Mexican threw the bag on the sacks of salt and 
climbed into the cab. It was crowded, but the girl sitting 
between them made it a pleasant crowding. Nick felt her 
soft hips pressing against his legs. 

The wind blew through the cab and she hunched her 
shoulders up, folding her arms over her breasts and shiv¬ 
ering. The Mexican placed his coat across her back and 
Nick cranked up the windows. 

They passed through Stockton and then through 
Lodi. Sacramento was only some fifty miles away and 
Nick was busy thinking about the Mex and the girl, 
wondering who they were, what they were doing on the 
road, and where they were going. “Where are you head¬ 
ed for?” he said. 

The girl was asleep and her head was nodding for¬ 
ward. The Mexican was asleep too, but he jerked up and 
opened his eyes when Nick spoke. “Going to Portland,” 
he said. “We come all the way from Los Angeles today.” 

Nick nodded and the Mexican returned to sleep. The 
road hummed under the wheels and slipped back. It was 
ten when they came to Sacramento. Nick drove through 
the truck route, cutting around town, and when he came 
out at the other side, he stopped. 

“Want to eat?” he said. 

The Mexican did not answer, but Nick saw the sharp 
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look in his eyes. And the girl, now awake, wet her lips. 
Nick gave him a dollar and asked him to get three sand¬ 
wiches, any kind. He got down and went to the restau¬ 
rant and Nick looked at the girl. In the darkness he had 
had the feeling that she was not sleeping, that she had 
been crying, and he leaned toward her and looked closely 
into her face. 

The girl jumped when Nick touched her. “What?” 

“What’s the matter, tired?” 

“Guess so.” 

“You ought to be. That’s a long trip through the Val¬ 
ley. What’s the big rush?” 

“No rush. We’re in no hurry. Where are you going?” 

“Susanville.” 

“This is the farthest north I’ve been.” She looked to¬ 
ward the store. The Mexican was pressed against a win¬ 
dow, looking at them from the restaurant. 

The Mex in the window, the girl in the cab, the 
truck on the road made Nick feel tired and sick. The 
highway was dead. He wanted to ask the girl why she 
was traveling with the Mexican and why she was cry¬ 
ing. 

“My husband’s got a job up north in Portland,” the 
girl said. “We’re going to work.” 

But she did not say it right; the word husband did not 
fit, but Nick did not press further questions and soon the 
Mexican came out, they ate the sandwiches, and after 
they had finished eating, Nick said, “I’d like to take you 
on with me, but I have to turn off the main road here to 
go to Willows for some salt.” 

“Be hard to get a ride, no ?” said the Mexican. 

“Yes, so I think I’d better let you off by the bridge 
where the traffic passes. You’ll have more luck up there.” 
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“Thanks. You are a good friend.” 

He drove them to the cutoff and let them out and then 
turned back. He kept thinking about the couple, who 
they were, what they were really doing on the road, the 
calm-looking Mexican and the tired girl. They’re prob¬ 
ably ordinary people having a little trouble, he thought. 
Somehow, a glimpse into people’s lives, without begin¬ 
ning and without end, gave them a mysterious touch. 
Anyone, picked up in such a manner and let go in such 
a way, would seem strange. He turned into the Willows 
road north, and as he shifted, the gears sang higher, car¬ 
rying his excitement into an increasing pitch. This ex¬ 
citement kept him awake for a time, but slowly he be¬ 
came sleepy again. He blinked his eyes and he could 
smell the girl’s presence in the cab. But soon the wind 
had blown it away and nothing remained but the roar 
of the engine and the glare of the lights. 

At two in the morning he rolled into Woodland, 
parked under a gum tree, turned off the ignition, and 
when the engine stopped turning over, everything shift¬ 
ed into a dead silence. Somewhere a rooster crowed and 
he heard the wind whispering in a tree. He dropped like 
a stone to the seat. 

Chapter Twenty-Two: talking rider 

When he awoke, it was morning. He started the engine 
and quickly passed through Yolo, Zamora, and Ar- 
buckle and many other small towns, and by ten-thirty 
he had arrived in Willows. 

Already the day was burning and the sun shone like 
hot brass in the sky. Dust swirled on the wheat flats and 
waves of heat shimmered above the corrugated iron 
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roofs of warehouses. 

Nick drove to the address given on the manifest and 
came to an old wooden barn. A man in leather puttees 
opened the door and Nick backed in. 

One end of the barn was filled with sacks of salt 
which were stacked up to the roof. The bags had been 
lying on top of each other for so long that the salt had 
hardened into sack-shaped bodies and the burlap, which 
was rotten, tore away at a touch. Nick began to load the * 
truck and as he hugged the sacks to his belly, the crystal¬ 
lized salt crumbled into powder which ran through the 
holes into his shirt and trousers, dissolving into the sweat 
of his body and burning his skin raw. 

It took him four hours to load, and when he was fin¬ 
ished, Nick knew that he would not reach Susanville in 
time to pick up the butter. Today was Friday and the 
dairy would not give him the load on Saturday for fear 
of having it stuck on the truck over Sunday. This meant 
that he would have to sit around for two days. 

He drove the truck to the shade of a gum tree near the 
barn and walked to a gasoline station to wash up. He 
nearly had to take a bath before he had cleaned his body 
of the burning salt. When he returned to the truck, an 
old man was waiting for him. He wore high leather 
boots, brown khaki pants, and an old felt hat. He squint¬ 
ed his good-natured, ugly face at Nick and said, “Where 
ye goin’, boy ?” 

“Susanville.” 

“Good. I’m ridin’ with ye, keep ye company.” 

“All right.” Nick left the man by the truck and went 
to a soda stand and he heard the man come up behind 
him as he Raised the bottle of soda pop to his mouth and 
let it flow cold down his throat. 
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“Betcha it tastes good/’ said the old man. “Sure is 
hot.” 

“Yeah, sure is.” 

They returned to the truck and the trip to Susanville 
began. The heat surged down through the thick air. Far 
down the road mirages appeared and swayed and disap¬ 
peared. Nick drove slowly and stopped often to check 
the tires. 

And the old man talked. Never in his life had Nick 
heard anyone talk so much. He chewed a mouthful of 
words to rags, spat out of the window, drew a breath, 
and began again. And for variety he sang, “Little brown 
jug, you and me, dumbligadastic, hee-hee-hce—” But 
mostly he talked, discussing politics, the weather, and his 
experience in the old mining days. He was an authority 
on all the secret sources of gold in California, secret be¬ 
cause he had never had enough capital to work them. 
Then he discussed truck farming and hinted that a part¬ 
nership would be all to Nick’s advantage. Nick could do 
the work while he supplied the brains. He talked so 
much that Nick felt sorry for him and once in a while 
stopped the flow of words with a question, such as, 
“How far was it to Red Bluff?” But the old man took 
all questions in his stride, saying, “Only a leetle further,” 
running right on with his monologue, discussing life, 
death, labor, and rest, glibly and endlessly. 

They passed through Corning late in the afternoon 
and the road was still hot, hotter in fact than it had been 
at noon, as if the sun had not finished its quota of heat 
for the day and was sending it down in one scorching 
blast. Nick drove more slowly and the tires burned his 
fingers when he stopped to check them. 

At four o’clock they came to a long row of poplar trees 
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by the roadside and Nick stopped the truck for an hour. 
He removed his shirt and shoes and sat half naked in the 
truck, his legs sticking out of the window, but the old 
man wore his leather coat and beneath it an ordinary 
coat and beneath this coat a tightly buttoned woolen 
shirt. Around his neck could be seen the round collar of 
flannel underwear. 

They started off again and after a time the old man 
stopped talking suddenly, and Nick looked up at him to 
see if he had died. But no, he was looking down the road 
at an unpainted barn. They had come to Proberta. 

The old man leaned out and spat. “This here is where 
I get off. Git in touch with me, boy, we kin make some 
money, yes, sir. I still got some tricks up my sleeve. You 
and me’ll go into beezness, by gosh, and we’ll make a 
lotta money raisin’ watermelons and tomatoes and such. 
Here, I’ll write down my name ’n’ address.” 

Nick did not know whether to laugh or swear as he 
watched the old man bring out a stub of a pencil, a scrap 
of paper and scrawl down his name in a thin, shaky line. 
“John Bardie,” he said, “that’s me. Now don’t ye fergit 
to write.” 

He got down and now that the cool evening had come 
on the fields he removed his leather jacket and coat and 
tucked them under his arm and, without looking back 
once or even thanking Nick, he struck out down a nar¬ 
row dirty track that ran straight to nowhere across the 
bare fields. 

Chapter Twenty-Three : showdown 

It was dark when Nick came to Red Bluff. He had the 
truck serviced, ate dinner, and within an hour he was 
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gliding up the east road, over a bridge into the hills to 
Susanville. 

He had not gone a mile when he hit a hole in the high¬ 
way and blew out a tire. The sound, like a rifle shot, 
startled him and he stopped and got down. One of the 
left rear duals had blown. 

Though he was tired, the blowout did not discourage 
him. His mind leaped nimbly to remedies. As his fingers 
ran over the puff of fabric which blossomed out of the 
hole, he thought. I’ll sleep here tonight and tomorrow 
I’ll shift the salt over to the other side as much as l can. 
Then, when l get into Susanville, I’ll get the guy at the 
dairy to buy me a tire. 

The mountain air was cold and he shivered himself 
to sleep and the next morning he drove on to Child’s 
Meadows and stopped. Maybe he could fix that blowout. 
He bought four boots and lined them, inside the tire, 
against the gaping hole. He patched the tube and filled 
the tire with air. It was optimism of the first order to ex¬ 
pect the boots to stay in place, but he arrived in Susan¬ 
ville by evening without further mishap. The dairy was 
open and he unloaded the salt and asked Bacon, the 
manager, to load him up with the butter. 

“I can get you out in a hurry,” said Bacon, “but I got 
to take a look at your truck first.” He walked around, 
kicking the wheels. 

Damn good thing l put that blowout on the inside, 
thought Nick. Bacon’s brusqueness made him afraid to 
ask for an advance to buy a tire. 

“You should see the trucks that man Blake sends out 
to me,” said Bacon. “Junk, that’s what he sends. I don’t 
know how he expects me to trust a load of butter on one 
of them things. You’ll have to nail up some cardboard 
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against the side racks and pack your tarp down good 
Can’t take any chances in the Valley heat” 

“Okay. I don’t want to take chances any more than 
you do.” 

“That’s the way to feel, my boy. Ten tons of butter is 
several thousand dollars’ worth, figure it out at nineteen 
cents per.” 

“Whew.” 

“Whew is right. That’s why your tires got to be good. 
Haven’t you got an extra?” 

“Naw, don’t need one. I drive slow.” 

“Slow is right, boy. That’s the way to go the longest, 
take it easy. Say!” Bacon came to the blowout. The boots 
were swollen and seemed ready to explode again. 
“What’s this, what have we got here ?” 

“Oh, I had a blowout, but I fixed it.” 

“How the hell do you expect to haul a load of my but¬ 
ter on a tire like that. I can’t load you up.” Bacon 
stamped away. 

Nick waited a while, and then walked out. A telegram 
to Blaise, he thought, but, Christ, 1 don’t want him to 
have any favors hooded into me. He walked to the high¬ 
way which ran down from the mountains and banged 
through the town to distant Reno. The pine forests 
brooded on the slopes. Something cold and lonely loi 
tered in the streets and when Nick stopped by a building, 
he heard the wind singing over the roof. 

/ got to as\ Bacon, he thought. He’s got to get me a 
tire. He walked back to the dairy. A block away he could 
hear the soft thumping of the ice plant and the thought 
of an ice compressor working so hard, in such cold 
weather made him smile. / wish it was this cold in the 
Valley, he thought, but he knew better. The Sacramento 
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Valley would be blazing with fire. 

Bacon was talking to one of the dairy hands when 
Nick walked in. “Well, got yourself a tire?” he said. 

“No,” said Nick. “You see. I’m kinda short.” He stood 
with his mouth open, trying to get enough courage to 
ask for an advance, but courage was unnecessary. 

“Well, I can fix that up,” said Bacon. “You’ve got a 
hundred dollars coming for this trip. 111 advance you 
the money for a tire.” 

“Well, thanks. That’ll sure help me out, but you’re 
not obliged to help me, you know.” 

“That’s all right. I wouldn’t do it if your truck wasn’t 
all satisfactory otherwise. Here, have some ice cream.” 
Bacon pointed to a five gallon cylinder. 

“Jesus, I couldn’t eat all that,” said Nick. 

“Go on, it isn’t full. Just the bottom scrapings. It’s 
good. Just came in.” 

“I’ll take it to the truck, if you don’t mind,” said Nick. 

“Okay. Going to sleep in the cab tonight?” 

“Yeah. It ain’t the first time.” 

“Well, come into the dairy if you get cold. It’s open all 
night. I’ll see you in the morning and we’ll scout around 
for a tire.” 

“Okay, good night.” Nick carried the tin to the truck 
and opened it. The sides and the bottom were encrusted 
with ice cream. He had no spoon so he used his hands. 
The first mouthful made him remember how hungry he 
was and immediately his stomach began to ache, but the 
little money which remained from the loan Frank had 
made him he would need for oil. After a while I’ll go 
back and get another can, he thought. Looks like Bacon 
is a pretty good guy. So far I been pretty lucky this trip . 

By eleven o’clock that night the weather grew so cold 
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that he could feel the frost in the air. He got down and 
went into the dairy. His hands were numb. 

“Hello,” said the dairy hand. “I was wondering what 
happened to you. Cold?” 

“Colder than hell. How’s the ice cream holding out?” 

“We got plenty. Want some?” 

“Yeah.” 

The hand brought out a quart carton. “Try your 
tongue on that.” 

Nick opened the carton, and the moment he began 
to eat, he began to shiver. “Jesus, look at me,” he said, 
“look at me shivering and eating this goddamned ice 
cream. Christ, look at me.” 

The dairy hand looked at him a moment. Then he got 
up and took the carton out of his hands. “Come on,” he 
said, “this ain’t the place for you. I got a nice hot spot 
where you can warm up.” He held him by the arm and 
led him to a small room and pushed him down on a cot. 
“I’ll be back. Just lay out for a minute.” He returned 
with a couple of sandwiches. 

“You hadn’t oughta do that,” said Nick. 

“Go on, guy, I ain’t hungry. I’d just throw ’em away, 
sure. Anyway, I can eat a bigger breakfast in the morn 
ing. Go on, eat ’em.” 

Nick unwrapped one of the sandwiches and while he 
was looking at it, the dairy hand slipped away. The room 
was warm, the warmth touching his eyes and blurring 
them. Christ, he was tired. He took a bite and began to 
chew, slower, slower, slower. 

He awoke with a start and it was morning. Particles 
of half-chewed bread and ham lay on his chest. The ice 
compressor thumped like a huge heart through the 
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walls. He got up and walked out and another dairy 
hand greeted him. “Hank told me about you,” he said. 
“How do you feel now, better ?” 

“You bet. When does Bacon come in?” 

“Any minute now.” 

Nick went out to the truck and waited. Soon Bacon 
came and they made the rounds of the tire shops and 
found a tire. The big lumber trucks kept the supply of 
tires so low that the man who had the only tire in town 
felt justified in multiplying the price by a factor which 
considered that his mortgage was due, that his kid was 
sick, that he was not feeling so hot either, and, anyway, 
truckers made good money and why shouldn t he collect 
his share. So Nick found himself seventy dollars in the 
hole when he mounted the tire on the wheel and re¬ 
turned to the dairy. 

He was loaded and rolling by noon. 

It was almost dark, late in the afternoon when on a 
down grade a speed cop stuck up the palm of his glove 
and motioned him to stop. 

Now I’m going to get it, thought Nick. 

The cop parked his motorcycle in front of the truck 
and sauntered to the cab. “Thought I’d check up on that 
permit.” 

“Okay,” said Nick. “I just got it last week.” 

“Yeah, maybe so. I see the date line is torn off.” 

“Musta been the wind done it.” 

“Sure. Anyway, I’ll take down your name and check 
with Sacramento. They’ll stop you when you go 
through.” He looked at Nick’s operator’s license and jot¬ 
ted down his name and number and let Nick pass on. 

The morning’s excitement had made him forget about 
oil and on a hairpin turn the crankcase ran dry and the 
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engine froze. It was night now and he was stuck right 
on the U of the turn so that oncoming cars could not see 
his lights. He tried to start the truck, but the motor 
would not budge. He got down and opened the hood in 
order to allow the engine to cool, and when cars came 
booming up or singing down the hill, he ran one way or 
the other, holding up his arms and shouting. At first he 
did this stoically, thinking, The engine’ll cool off, I’ll get 
started, this can’t last. When l start rolling, I’ll be okay. 
But the engine cooled and still would not turn, the cars 
kept coming and a peculiar sort of insanity seized him. 

To make matters worse, the truck’s headlights began 
to fade. Cars came so fast that he could not keep up with 
them and his voice became hoarse. He was on the point 
of crazy, hysterical crying, but the sound of a car, the 
visions of a crash, mangled bodies, a fire, sent him shout¬ 
ing up or down the hill again. He did this for hours until 
a car stopped and a man said, “Looks like you’re in a 
spot, buddy.” 

“Ami!” said Nick. “Another minute and I’ll go nuts.” 

“Need any help ?”. 

“And how. My engine’s frozen tighter’n hell. I need 
oil. Think you can find a station for me?” 

“Sure. Got a can?” 

Nick gave the man a dollar and a five-gallon tin and 
he drove off. Neither one knew how the other looked in 
the darkness and all they remembered of each other was 
the exchange of voices, but the conversation, the thought 
that someone was willing to go out of his way to help 
him, made the cloud rise from Nick’s brain. He found 
a rock and blocked it under a back wheel. He turned the 
lights to dim to save what was left of the battery and 
warned cars as they came by. Again hours passed, and 
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froze. 
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just as he had decided that the man had skipped with his 
dollar, the car came around the turn, stopped, and an 
arm held out the tin. “I could get only three gallons,” he 
said. “Enough?” 

“Sure, plenty.” 

“Need any more help ?” 

“Nope. I’ll be set after I get this oil in. Thanks a lot.” 

“That’s all right. Glad to help you.” The car went 
around the bend, turned, and went up again. Nick 
poured the oil in and cranked the engine. It was stiff, 
but a little turning worked the oil in and he started it 
by a popping of the exhaust. He climbed in and eased out 
the clutch, pulled into compound, and began to take the 
turn. Soon he was out of the climb and was coasting 
downhill. 

By eleven o’clock he was in Red Bluff. He was so 
sleepy and tired that he could hardly keep his eyes open, 
but he blasted through town after town until in Colusa 
sleep finall y overcame him and he had to stop. A swift 
picture of the small town, the darkness, a dim light, si¬ 
lence, the road, skimmed his eyes before he melted down 
to sleep. He had slept but a breath when someone swung 
a lantern into his face and he sprang up. A man wearing 
a constable’s badge stood on the running-board and his 
face, white-bearded with shining spectacles, seen 
through sleep-distorted eyes, startled him. 

“Goin’ a ways?” said the man. 

“Yeah, but I’m going to sleep here for a while. I was 
afraid I’d crack up if I kept going.” Nick sat waiting for 
the man to shout out his name and to order him down 
from the truck. , 

“Wal, there’s a young feller here wants a ride. He s a 
trucker too. Burned out a rear wheel-bearing and he’s 
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looking for a lift back to his truck. I figured you’d help 
him when you woke up.” 

Just another scare, thought Nick with relief. 

“You bet,” he said. 

The constable walked away, swinging his lantern so 
that his shadow was long and grotesque one moment 
and thick and squat the next. The truck driver came up 
and Nick awoke again. Already he had forgotten about 
the lantern, the constable, the driver in trouble and he 
sat staring at the driver, saying, “Huh, what? Oh, yeah, 
you’re the guy, okay, okay, get in.” 

The trucker’s pale, thin face looking into the truck 
seemed surprised at the brief, gruff way Nick spoke. 

“I’m parked on the other side of Berlin,” he said. 
“Want me to drive?” 

Nick woke up quickly. This was luck. He would be 
able to sleep and keep rolling at the same time. Also he 
was afraid that, once he fell asleep, he would be dead for 
hours and not wake up in time to miss the sun. “Swell,” 
he said. “Shift quick or you’ll clash the gears. Wake me 
up when you get there. I got a loada butter on and I’ve 
got to get out of the Valley before it gets hot.” 

The truck sank, tires whirred, and Nick dreamed of 
Cassy. Her face turned round and round in his mind. 
What a trip, he thought. What a lousy, goddamned trip. 
1 wish to Christ I’d get a load south. 

It seemed to him that he had just shut his eyes when he 
felt the driver shaking him. 

“Hey, wake up, we’re here. I’m getting off. Thanks 
for the lift. You’d better get going if you want to get out 
of the Valley in time to miss the sun.” 

But Nick could not wake up. He lay until the bright 
sun struck his eyes and made him sit up. His mouth was 
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dry. The driver and his truck were gone. It must have 
have been after ten o'clock. 

In a sudden haste he started the engine and high¬ 
balled it down the road. By six that afternoon he had 
delivered the load to the Valley Dairies and was waiting 
for his money. 

“Who you waiting for?” said Spencer, the manager. 

“My check for hauling. I got thirty bucks coming.” 

“Yeah. It's a little more than that, but Blake has to col¬ 
lect his commission. I'll send the check up to his office 
first thing in the morning and you can go up and get it 
from him. Too bad you had a blowout. Kinda cuts in on 
the hundred bucks you’d’ve got.” 

“How'd you know ?” 

“Bacon phoned me. Had a hard trip, didn’t you? You 
look all petered out. Going up for another load?” 

Nick shook his head. “Can't say until tomorrow.” 

He drove down to the Embarcadero and parked the 
truck. There was no sense in walking around. He had 
spent all his money on oil and he did not have enough 
left to eat on. He was tired, but he could not sleep. Too 
tired even for sleep. The foghorns were blowing and a 
cold mist rolled in from the Bay. 

The next morning Nick went to the Freight Agencies 
office. There were no signs of trucks. He felt dirty and 
out of place as he opened the door and entered, but he 
was not alone. Inside there were other truckers, all as 
dirty and feeling as out of place as he. They sat together 
on chairs, looking a little self-conscious and bewildered. 

A girl’s head appeared in a small barred window and 
Nick told her that he wanted to see Blake. “I hauled 
some salt up to Susanville and butter down,” he said, 
“and I was promised payment on delivery.” 

t. _ " - 
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“Mr. Blake is busy,” said the girl. “I’ll call you.” 

Nick sat down and after two hours of waiting, his 
impatience mounted to anger. He got up and tapped on 
the window again and the girl returned. 

“I can’t park here all day,” he said. “I got to see him.” 

“These other gentlemen were before you,” the girl 
said. 

Nick sat down again. 

“Did you get a loada that?” said one of the truckers. 
“Gentlemen, ha-ha-ha-ha.” 

“Christ, they’ll call you anything when they owe you 
money.” 

“You fellows here to collect, too ?” 

“Hell, yes. That bozo’s been holding out on us for a 
long time and we’re here to see what he’s going to do 
about it.” 

Nick looked at the other truckers and they all nodded. 
“We’re going to have a showdown,” one of them said. 
“Matt’s in there now, unloading.” 

The door to the inner office opened and Matt, a short, 
stocky trucker in blue jeans, blue shirt, and army shoes 
came out. “That son of a bitch, pardon me, lady, sure can 
talk,” he said. 

“You mean we gotta wait?” 

“He says he can’t pay us. The checks ain’t come in yet.” 

“Aw, hell.” 

“He told me to tell you guys to cross the Bay and wait 
at Frank’s Tower for a load.” 

“Not me,” said Nick. “I’m going in.” He stepped to 
the door and the girl cried, “You can’t go in there.” 

“Baby, I’m in,” said Nick. He slammed the door be¬ 
hind him and Blake’s voice said, “What’s the big idea?” 

“I’m Nick Benay,” said Nick. “Remember me? I’m 
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the sucker that made a haul to Susanville, salt up and 
butter down, cash on delivery, one hundred bucks for 
the round trip. I came to get paid.” 

“Oh, it’s you again, is it? What did you do, break 
down ? I sent another truck to pick up that load.” 

“That’s not the first time you done that,” said Nick. 
“But I don’t give a goddamn. All I want is my money. 
You owe me thirty bucks after taking out what Bacon ad¬ 
vanced me for the tire.” 

“Thirty bucks. Where do you get that thirty dollar 
stuff ? That makes a hundred dollars a trip.” 

A cold wave ran up Nick’s neck and he could hardly 
speak. “That’s what you said.” 

“You got me wrong. I said one hundred dollars for 
two loads of butter. You owe me twenty for this trip.” 

“Blake, I can prove what you said. Frank’ll back me 
up. Even the guy at the dairy said it was a hundred.” 

“You’ve got a lot of nerve trying to tell me what I said. 
I’m going to take out the twenty you owe me and pay 
you off now. You’ve given me enough trouble and I don’t 
want you around here again.” Blake turned back and 
called, “Miss Jarret.” Then he turned to Nick. “How do 
you like that?” 

“You mean, how do you like this ?” said Nick, and he 
lunged forward and caught Blake’s collar and jerked 
him across the desk to the floor. 

“Miss Jarret!” shouted Blake. The girl came running 
into the room. “Call the police.” 

Nick hit Blake’s face, feeling the flesh swarm against 
his fist. The sound of the scuffling had penetrated into 
the other room and the door opened. The unshaven face 
of a trucker leered into the office. “Boy!” he said, and he 
waved back to the others and they came running. One of 
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them caught the girl and the others battered Blake into 
a submissive pulp. “Let me hit the bastard one,” said the 
trucker holding the girl. “I been wanting to give him a 
poke for a long time. Hey, save the left eye for me. He’s 
been horsing me long enough.” 

But Nick held them off. “That’s plenty,” he said. “He’s 
got to be strong enough to write checks. Pull out the ac¬ 
counts,” he ordered the girl. 

Blake was a messy sight. His nose was smashed down, 
his clothes were torn, and his right eye was swollen. He 
sat limply at the desk, and when the men around him 
made jerky motions as if to strike him, he ducked his 
head. “Bring the books,” he said. 

The bank was on the corner and the checks were 
cashed. 

“Okay, get going,” said Matt. “Those cops’ll be here 
in a minute.” 

Matt looked at the departing truckers. “Those bas¬ 
tards’ll never learn,” he said to Nick. “Why, this racket is 
folded up. The big outfits have got it sewed tighter than 
hell.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Sure, what did you think ? The big outfits get bigger 
and us little guys get smaller. We’ll never get a chance to 
get big. Another year and they’ll tax and license us off 
die road.” 

“What are you going to do ?” 

“Hell, I’ve got a wheat haul I can make out in the 
Valley.” 

“I guess I’m sunk. I’m the one that Blake’s after. I 
guess I’d better get out of town for a while.” 

“Why don’t you come with me on this run ?” 

“No. I don’t know what I’ll do yet. I got to figure 
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things out. So long.” He waved his hand at Matt and 
walked back to the truck. What the hell am 1 going to 
tell Cassy? he thought. He was finished, that was cer¬ 
tain. Blake would get Farnsworth on his tail again, the 
cops would be looking for him on the road, everything 
was a mess. 

He crossed the Bay and went down Franklin Street, 
through the market. It was past noon and only a few of 
the houses were open. Boys were packing oranges in 
Jake’s. Men walked in and out of Mike’s and the Produce 
Cafe. Already the street was taking on the quiet air of 
night. Dogs sniffed in the gutters. Moto waved, but Nick 
did not stop. He drove on through, down Twelfth, past 
the Tower where trucks were waiting, down East Four¬ 
teenth, past Andy’s. He did not want to see anybody, not 
even Andy. 

Chapter Twenty-Four: over-over-over 

But I got to see Cassy, he thought. The same confusion 
that had gripped him on the Susanville road was com¬ 
ing on him again and he could not think straight. She’ll 
set me right, he said to himself. 

I can’t stop now, he thought. / feel like 1 got wheels 
rolling in my head. I feel screwy, like l got to keep mov¬ 
ing. It ain’t the money any more; it’s the idea of not 
being in the same place longer than a minute. I got to 
keep hopping around. I know the odds are against me, 
but 1 don’t care. It’s not knowing what’s going to happen 
next trip, or what the next haul’s going to bring up that 
l like, 1 guess. Maybe one of these days I’ll get the break I 
been looking for, maybe I’ll find a long haul with plenty 
of bucks per ton. 
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He parked the truck on a side road and tried to sleep. 
He had made up his mind to drive right through to L. A. 
and he could not wait until the day had ended. 

It was night when he turned to the main highway 
again. The moon was high and under its light the road 
ran evenly away. The evening air was moist and the 
country fell back in the darkness. 

The road was empty for long stretches and the feeling 
that comes at times, the feeling of being lost and of trav¬ 
eling forever and of getting nowhere, came over him 
and he gunned the engine. An overwhelming sense of 
failure depressed him and he shook his fist into the road 
ahead. He shook his fist at the tantalizing fate which had 
drawn him on so far and which had knocked him down 
so flat, at Blake, at Steiner, at White, at tires, the road, 
the night. “You sons of bitches,” he shouted, and cursing 
as only a truck driver can curse, he drove. 

But gradually suffocating sleep numbed his eyes and 
somehow he found himself in Modesto, parked on the 
main street, near the archway. He remembered nothing 
of the Altamount stretch nor of gliding down the long 
dip into Tracy or of running through the damp, marshy 
smells of Manteca. 

Here he was, stopped, and he fell back and tried to 
sleep, but suddenly his mind became alert and clear. The 
street lights irritated his eyes and he sat up and watched 
the night trucks rattle through town. 

A man stood by the railroad tracks which ran past the 
archway and Nick got down and walked to him. He was 
young, thin, and tall with a small bundle under his arm 
and an impatient look on his face. He thought Nick was 
bumming too and he said, “Going south ?” 
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“Yeah.” 

“No luck with tracks. Why not hop a freight with 
me?” 

“Where you going?” 

“L.A.” 

, Nick felt hungry, the same sudden hunger that he had 
felt in the dairy. “I got some money, want to eat?” he 
said. 

The bum looked up the tracks where a bell clanged 
and box cars slammed together. “Making up a mani¬ 
fest,” he said. “The regular ain’t due for an hour yet 
Sure, I’ll eat.” 

They walked to Dave’s and sat down. The bum hesi¬ 
tated to order because he did not know how far he could 
go on Nick’s money. 

“Take ham-and,” said Nick. “That’s mine.” 

“That’s mine too.” 

After they had finished eating, they went out and 
Nick said, “I drive that truck across the street. Want a 
lift?” 

“Sure, thanks.” 

They sat in the track and now Nick felt sleepy again. 
“I’m going to catch some shut-eye first,” he said. “When 
I wake up, we’ll roll. You can sleep in the back if you 
want.” 

Someone was shaking Nick. Suddenly released from 
sleep, he sat up swiftly, with a coiled feeling inside, and 
he saw the wide, dark figure of a man against the cab 
window. After the first shock of waking had passed, he 
thought it was the bum and he shouted, “What’s the idea 
of waking me up? Get outa here.” 

He dropped down again, but the man shook him once 
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more. It was not the bum. Nick tried to listen. “Hey, 
you, wake up. I know the dealer who owns this truck 
and he asked me to turn you in if I saw you, but I don’t 
want to do that. The cops are looking for you. You’d 
better get going before it gets light.” 

“What?” said Nick. “What was that?” But repeti¬ 
tion was unnecessary. He had heard every word. “Okay,” 
he said. “I’ll get going right now.” 

The freight train had come and gone, for the bum had 
disappeared. Traffic still passed on the highway. He 
crossed the Tuolumme River bridge. 

It was two o’clock when he cut around Fresno and 
headed south, passing through Fowler, Selma, Kings- 
burg. Melons were rotting in the fields and the autumn 
air was heavy with the sick-sweet odor. Vineyards were 
already bare and orchards had dropped their leaves. Soon 
the winter cold would come into the Valley, and the 
mountain snow. 

The sky was graying when he passed through Bakers¬ 
field and started the grind up the Grapevine. He felt 
tired and wanted to stop, but even with the decision to 
stop firmly set in his mind, he kept going, carried on by 
the inertia of nearly thirty hours driving. Here in the 
mountains it was cold and when he looked back he saw 
the sleep-misted distance and he felt such a weariness of 
the road that his eyes burned. He could hear the singing 
of a wind but as he drove on, taking the climbs slowly 
and skimming down the downhill stretches, a strange 
silence began to numb his ears. He could feel his hands 
clenched on the wheel so tightly that they hurt, and the 
feeling of being awake and not awake, the feeling of 
blindness when the road slips out and blurs back again, 
feelings that he had felt a thousand times, came over him 
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again. But he could not stop. 

Once when he looked down he saw the speedometer at 
seventy, hunting back and forth, slowing down and 
then going right up again with the tires squealing on the 
turns. 

It was like a dream when he felt the truck leaping 
over. Over-over-over, he thought, clenching the wheel 
and locking it tight. There was a breathless anticipation 
of the drop, the crash, the agonizing quiet, and the blind¬ 
ness which had dipped and risen, now did not rise. Then, 
with a resounding sound of metal on stone, he felt him¬ 
self torn into darkness and when he opened his eyes he 
saw the sky, blue. 

He was lying flat on the ground and his arms felt the 
mist-wet grass. He rolled his eyes around and he saw the 
truck, upside down, a little above him, one of its wheels 
turning against the rising sun, the spokes making the 
light flicker like a quick blinking eye. Vividly all the 
events of a past day, Cassy, the beach, the giant octopus, 
merry-go-round music, passed before him. 

In these first moments of sunrise only the mountain 
tops and certain portions of the sides caught the light 
and Nick lay in one of these swiftly growing pools. A 
faint warmth came trickling down, touching his face, 
and he pushed back on his arms, trying to rise. Some¬ 
thing punched into his stomach, making him lose his 
breath, and he kept trying to draw it in, but something 
was wrong and he could only try. 

The wheel was slowing down and the sun flashed 
longer and longer into his eyes. “ You son of a bitch,” he 
said, “you son of a bitch,” cursing something powerful 
and nameless. 
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His arms caved down and he fell to his back. This 
can't be happening to me, I've got to get to L.A., I've 
got to get to Cassy, she'll never fyiow what happened 
to me: If only help would come, but he knew that no 
help would come fast enough. He lay open-eyed, gasping 
for breath, and, looking up, he saw the wide, blue sky, 
suddenly terribly wide and blue. The sun had brimmed 
the mountains and was flooding into the Valley. 
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